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POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER } 


JACK JOHNSON, HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 


The much-talked-of match between Johnson and Tommy Burns at Sydney resulted in a victory for the man of colour. At the fourteenth round the police 

stopped the fight, and Johnson was adjudged the winner on points. Johnson was born in Texas in 1878 and has taken part in no fewer than sixty-three 

matches, only being defeated on three occasions. He has been beaten by Marvin Hart, whom Burns beat, but he has accounted for such notable men as 
Sam Langford, Bob Fitzsimmons, Felix, Lang, and Flynn 
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MR. F. W. CHANCE 


M.P. for Carlisle, whose marriage to Miss Lawson, 
the youngest daughter of the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
takes place to-morrow (Thursday) 


Christmas at Sandringham. 
HE King and Queen according to 
their custom spent a really quiet 
and old-fashioned Christmas Dav 
at Sandringham surrounded 
by the members of their family and 
a lew close personal friends. Indeed, 
in few great liomes are the tradi- 
tions of Christmas kept more strictly 
than at Sandringham, both their 
Majesties having an objection to the 
modern idea of spending Christmas 
Day anywhere rather than your own 
home and with anybody sooner 
than your relations. In the morn- 
ing there is a quiet village service at 
Se a Church, where the 
choir sing the Queen's favourite 
hymn, alter which there is the family 
dinner served in the grand dining 
hall celebrated for its Spanish tapes- 
‘tries and decorated for this occasion 
with holly and mistletoe, and the 
rest of the dav is given over to the 
younger members “of the family 
party, both the King and Queen 
realising that Yuletide is primarily 
a children’ Ss festival. 
The King as a Patient. 
“Lhe recent slight indisposition of 
the King recalls the fact that 
his Majesty is on the testimony of 
his medical advisers a remarkably 
docile patient. “I wish all my 
patients eave me as little, trouble or 
anxiety as the King does,” was the 
remark of one of lis physicians a 
short time ago when asked if the 
King was easy to control when he 
was not well. The great difficulty 
is, however, to persuade lim to 
leave his work alone for a few hours, 
i t% 


Arrears of Correspondence. 
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“but he will work, and not even Sir 
Francis Laking can make him believe 
that complete rest and freedom from 
mental worry are desirable.” Some years 
ago his-Majesty laughingly remarked that 
it was necessary for him to be indis- 
posed now and again as it was the only 
time that he was able to deal with the 


arrears of his Coe lee 


Hidden National areqeures 
"[ here is one thing about our National 

Gallery of pictures—one never gets 
to the bottom of it; something is always 


turning up there. Lost or forgotten 
masterpieces have a way of secreting 


themselves in odd corners to be discovered 
later and displayed to an admiring world 

“discoveries.” A few days ago some 
more Turner sketches and water-colour 
paintings were unearthed from somewhere 
in the cellars apparently to the surprise of 
everybody concerned, and who knows 
what other treasures will be discovered 
later? A really good, conscientious char- 
Woman, given a ree hand, might work 
wonders. 


? 


.3 


“The Last Words of Pitt. 


have an uncanny fascina- 


Re | ast words” 


tion for some people. The last 
words uttered by a celebrity should 
according to them contain something 


potential, or at least shed a light on his 
real or hidden character; which would 


ATHLETIC ARISTOCRACY 


The Italian and Austro-Hungarian newspapers are full of accounts of 
a remarkable societyscycle race in which the Countess Ilona Bethlen 
(whose portrait appears above) beat the beautiful and athletic Princess 
Letitia, Duchess d'Aosta, a fervent devotee of the wheel, as well as 


Kate Pragueti 


MISS JOSEPHINE LAWSON 


Daughter of the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose 
marriage to Mr. F, W. Chance is announced to take 
place on Thursday 


be well were it not that so many great 
men have died saying apparently exactly 
the same thing. At the dinner given by 
the Pitt Club the other day Lord Hals- 
bury raised the old controversy as 
to what were in reality the last 
words of the dying statesman. Some 
say he passed away crying, “My 
country ! oh how I love my coun- 
try!” Others declare he said, ‘My 
country ! in what a state 1 leave my 
country!” while some will sweat 
his dying message was, “ Bring me, 
oh bring me one of Bellamy” s veal 
pies”; : though perhaps these persons 
were thinking of what finally killed 
him. 


Painter and Playwright. 

NV r. Graham Robertson, who is the 
* author of the charming fairy 
play, Pinkie and the Fatries, which 
has just been produced by Mr. Tree 
at His Majesty's, presents the rare 
combination of painter and play- 
wright in one. -He is a member of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, 
at whose exhibitions his works— 
strong, simple studies in oils—are 
olten to be seen Mr. Robertson 1s 
one of the fortunate dwellers in that 
delightful quarter of MKensington, 
Melbury Road, where so many artists 
reside who aré favoured with more 
of this world’s goods than artists are 
proverbially believed to possess. He 
is a connoisseur and owner of some 
fine pictures, numbering among his 
treasures two characteristic examples 
of Whistler and a Sargent, the 
striking full-length portrait of Mr. 
Graham Robertson wearing a very 
long frock coat and holding a 
curious cane with a bright-coloured 
head which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy some years ago. 


Another member of the same craft 
who won laurels as a writer of plays 


Signora Barato, the most famous 
Italy. 


professional woman cyclist in 
The latter, it is said, was promised £1,000 by a well-known 


tS H's Majesty does not mind re- 


‘ 
ae maining indoors and laying firm of cycle manufacturers provided she came in first. Signora i 
up, one of his olficers remarked Barato, however, was beaten by both her titled rivals. The winner was the late Val Prinsep R.A., who 
of the race was, of course, the youngest of the ladies. She is the 2 


to the present writer some time ago, was the author of Cousin Dick. 


daughter of the well-known Count Andreas Bethlen 
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The Dying Christmas Card. 
f course, this year we had the usual 
“croaking”’ that the old-fashioned 
custom of sending Christmas cards was 
fast dying out and that soon it would 
become a thing of the past alto- 
gether. One wonders really if 
there is any truth in these state- 
ments or whether they are only 
the pessimistic outlook on life 
consequent on Christmas dinner. 
To us there were apparently the 
usual notices everywhere asking 
the public to post early, the 
postmen certainly were as full of 
their grievances as any previous 
year, while stories of the trials and 
tribulations of sorters sounded as 
much like some dreadful night- 
mare as ever they did. 


The Change in Christmas Greet- 
ings, 
It is not, we think, that the 
custom of sending Christmas 
card is dying out as that the 
Christmas card itself is under- 
going a change. The venerable 
artistic effect of a village church 
glistening with powdered sugar 
or the fair-haired angel descend- 
ing from Heaven with an appro- 
priate text has now worn a little 
thin, and its place has been taken 
by nothing more romantic-look- 
ing than an ordinary visiting 
card. Sometimes, it is true, its 
plainness is concealed somewhat 
by a wreath of roses, a view of 
summer woods, or something else equally 
unsuitable, but the fact remains it is 
simply a prosaic visiting card, and as a 
Christmas greeting its sentimentality has 
gone. Perhaps some people may say, 
alas ! 


Prosaic Progress. 
“hings are, alas! not what they were. 
This is an age of disenchantment, 
disappointment, and disinfectant. Romance 
They have even clipped Santa 


is dead. 


MARIE LLOYD AT THE RINKERIES 


Our ‘‘one and only Marie” finds time in spite of her many engagements 
to put in an occasional hour on the roller-skating rink just adjacent 
to the Tivoli, where, by the by, she is drawing crowded houses nightly 


Claus. At St. Louis all persons imper- 
sonating Father Christmas this year must 
wear, we are informed, an asbestos beard, 
which prosaic picture should certainly 
render the imagination inflammable as 
well. 


Marie Lloyd—the One and Only. 


VI iss Marie Lloyd—a portrait of whom 
appears on this page—is one of 


those rare artists to whom the title, “ in- 
imitable,” 


belongs quite rightly. Pro- 
bably there is no other music- 
hall artist in England who is a 
greater favourite with the general 
public, and certainly there is no 
artist more worthy of her popu- 
larity. Truly it can be said of 
her, ‘Age does not wither nor 
custom stale her infinite variety.” 
One knows so well the buzz of 
expectation when Marie Lloyd's 
number goes up at any. music- 
hall; everyone knows he will 
be made to laugh, and there are 
also other possibilities as well 
which keep people on the qui 
vive of excitement. Of late years 
she has forsaken pantomime at 
Christmas-time, and this year 
she will be one of the “stars” 
twinkling at the Tivoli. 


Romance and the Read Hog. 


The least the 


world — at 


twentieth-century world— 
is not made for lovers. The 
other day at Blackpool a 


chauffeur was heavily fined for 
running into—not over—a pair 
of lovers who, ‘‘ the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot,’ 
were wandering aimlessly down 
a shady lane. While not being 
averse to playing target for 
Cupid's darts they naturally were 
indignant at being taken for skittles by an 
infuriated road hog. And after all it is 
not agreeable to be bumped into just at 
the moment when one is uttering soft 
nothings by something whose existence 
is certainly not of a tender nature. 


OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS—LORD HARDING (ON LEFT) AND LORD ALTHORP (ON RIGHT) 


An old adage tells us that ‘‘threatened men live long,"’ and the members of the Upper House appeared to be entirely unconcerned at the thunderous 
threats of the Liberal party on the occasion of the prorogation of Parliament, which took place the other day with all its quaint ceremonial 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*‘ Tatler,” London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, EEE OURNE: SYDNEY, 
and BRISBANE, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


| Tons. London. | Marseilles. | Naples. 
ORO VA is 6297 a Jan. 1 Jansc-3 
ORTONA (twin-screw) 7945 Jan. 8 Jan. 15 Jan. 17 
ORONTES (twin-screw) ...... 9023 | Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Jan. 31 
ASTURIAS (twin-screw) _ ... 12002 Feb. 5 | Feb, 12 Feb. 14 


F. Green, & Co., Head Offices : 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON. & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
ffice, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EGYPT. 
- BRAZIL 


... SPAIN. 
- PORTUGAL. 


TOURS by the 


“RIVER PLATE 
R.M.S.P. "RIVIERA. “ CRYLON. 
- MOROCCO. ‘CHILE. 
... MADEIRA 23........, AUSTRALIA. 
£9 15s. to £123. £112 11 10 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. | SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R.M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


START THE NEW YEAR WELL, 
By buying, on January Ist, 


S@obleh sv edegial leave 


which is the best Illustrated Newspaper in the world. 


This week’s issue is a good example of its character. It contains 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Illustrated in a four-page supplement with a quaint map of London Playdom. 


DRURY LANE PANTOMIME. 


Drawn by H. M. Pacer. 


THE TREE AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


Drawn by rep PEGRAM. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF BULGARIA AT HOME. 


A series of remarkable Photographic Pictures. 
LONDON’S EXTRAORDINARY SURNAMES. 
LONDON BRIDGE. 


Drawn by Ernest PRATER. 
AND A NUMBER OF OTHER INTERESTING PICTURES AND TOPICS. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


Sd. eEsE: Syren eG: 6d. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


VOLUMES I. to XXIX. of 


TE Be ALS es eke 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


£50, OOO to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 
annum to persons entitled to money 

on death ef relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 
£1 O, OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
without sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. £20,000 to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


without sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain fur one to seven years so Jong as the interest is paid, 


H. HYAM, 35, LEOPOLD STREET, LEEDS. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR CoLLiys, 
THE CHILDREN’S PANTOMIME. TWICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7.30. 
DICK WHITTINGTON. 
By J. Hickory Wood and Arthur Collins. 
Music by J. M. Glover. Produced by Arthur Collins. 
Box Office open all day. Tels., 2588 and 2589 Gerrard. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


“A DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
“A BLANK CHEQUE.” 
BIOSCOPE, and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircutns. 
For HEALTH 


bia RoR ©. G A By ererconn. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


{over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (S0 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J. 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN. Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


fF MPIRE. 


Boston SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tariff for Week Ends. | Proprietor, H. Knaccs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen’s Parks Golf Links. Terms a ia 
carte or inclusive. %37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager. 


BRRAEMAR.—Fife_Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(senarate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN. Proprietress. 


BRIDLINGTON.- Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Full Sea view. Excellent cuisine. Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


BRIDLINGTON.— Taylor's Cafe. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. “After- 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. oes 

GRAND CANARY. mretel Victoria, Monts: Occupies an vextremely fence Seiten in the 
™ beautiful Monte district. 


ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing ‘the Stray. Near station and pump room. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: Tuos. RILEY. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel Motor Garage. 'Grams: “ Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 

ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the “‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 

ARROGATE.— White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 

ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘‘ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. ae 
EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Winter 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and remoJelled. : Unique Hunting Quarters, 
largest Stabling and Garage in District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.— Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Menday, £2 15s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty MEAD, Resident 
"Proprietor. zy 
SCARBOROUGH. Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 


Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. 


CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
“__Lonnge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


~ CARBOROUGH.—_The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. Es 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


x ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearesttogolflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “’THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE. 
Twelve months ‘including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 ie 2d, £1 10s. 6d. (57°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - - - - 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3'75) ey 6d. 


Three months - ye 1d, 7s. 7d. (31°85) . 9d. 
; Newepabers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N 
Post Office, 1903. 

-Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed '*The London & Westminster Bank, ": or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘'THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE. OF_ POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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MR. AND MRS. CLIFTON'S SHOOTING PARTY AT LYTHAM HALL 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


Lord Beauclerk (extreme left), Mrs. Clifton (next him), Mr. Douglas Hall (fifth figure from left), Lady 


Loudoun (fifth figure from right), Lord Loudoun, Mr. Herbert Maxwell, the Grand Duke Michael, and Mr. Clifton 


Missing. 

omething like a panic took place at 
Windsor Castle a year or two ago. 
A state banquet was to be given there 
and the magnificent gold plate was to be 
displayed. “Those charged with the clean- 
ing of this went to the huge sales where it 
is “kept and great was their consternation 
when it was found that two magnificent 
gold ewers that date back to the days of 
George II. were missing from their accus- 
-tomed place. The heads of the Castle 
police were immediately summoned and a 
thorough search of the safes and the royal 
pantries was made to see if anything else 
was missing. Everything was, however, in 

its place but the ewers. 


How the Gold Plate was Found. 
“The higher officials of the Castle were at 

once communicated with, and every- 
one who could have had anything to do 
with the vanished plate was rigorously 
examined, and special help from Scotland 
Yard was summoned. The propriety of 
informing the King of the loss was being 
discussed when it occurred to one of the 
officials ‘to telephone to Buckingham 
Palace to ask for the plate safes there to 
be opened to see if by any chance these 
ewers had been left there. The relief of 
all concerned may be imagined when an 
affirmative reply was received shortly 
afterwards. The officer of the household, 
however, whose duty it is to check the 
return of all plate irom the other royal 
palaces to Windsor had a very bad quarter 
of an hour. 

tt 


For the Cripples. 
ir William Treloar, who has done such 
splendid work this past Christmas 
on behalf of poor crippled: children, has 
probably done as much for these poor 
mites as any living man. When he was 
Lord Mayor of London he stated that one 
of the most terrible sights he ever witnessed 
was that of a big policeman bringing 
before him little boys and girls charged 
with the “crime” of wandering, which 
meant that the policeman had found them 
perhaps at three or four oclock on a 
winter's morning walking about wet 


through, ragged, and hungry. ‘One 
evening,” said Sir William in the course 
of a public speech, “my wile and I sat 
talking over things, and she said, ‘ Well, 
if ever you are lord mayor, try to do 
something that will be of permanent good 
to poor children.’ That he has taken 
her advice thousands of little ones can 
gratefully testify, and although he is now 
no longer lord may 2 he still “keeps up the 
good work with unabated ardour. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN 


MILLIGAN 


A well-known owner of racehorses. Captain Milli- 
gan raced under the name of Mr. G. Dunbar. 
During the Egyptian Campaign when with the 
Guards Brigade Captain Milligan gained the 
Egyptian medal and the Khedive's star 


50/, 


King Admires Huntsmen. 
“T°he King of Norway, recently a visitor 
to these shores, is an enthusiastic 
admirer of British horsemen, especially 
when riding to hounds, and had he more 
time to spare there is small doubt that he 
would himself become an_ enthusiastic 
follower of the chase. ‘‘ Your huntsmen 
ride like the wind,’ he remarked some 
years ago when Prince Charles of Den- 
mark, ‘ “and would leap Niagara if the 
hounds showed them the way.’ 


An: Over-modest King. 
if eis a very good rider himself though 
he olten confesses how nervous he 
felt when he first rode at the head of 
the Norfolk Yeomanry, of which regiment 
he is still colonel-in-chief. “I knew that 
the eye of every man present was on me,” 
he said afterwards, “and I can safely say 
I never felt so uncomfortable in the saddle 
in all my life. Every moment I feared | 
should do something that would make the 
men set me down asa very bad ‘duller’ 
when it came to riding.’ Asa matter of 
fact, in thus describing himself his Majesty 
was over modest since he has a very good 
seat and a remarkably easy action. 


Mistaken Identity. 
he recent death of Mr. James W. Paul, 
the Philadelphian banker-million- 
aire, recalls a story which he was fond of 
telling. One night when he was going 
home after a dinner he saw a man who 
had evidently dined rather too well making 
frantic but unsuccessful efforts to open a 
door with his latch-key. At last, after 
watching him for a few minutes, he de- 
cided he would help him, and _ before 
entering his house’ the man thanked him 
eflusively and asked his name. Mr. Paul 
then left him and went on his way, but 
had not gone many steps when he heard 
his name called, and turned to find his 
friend of the latch-key pursuing him un- 
steadily down the road. On’ coming up 
to him he laid one hand affectionately on 
Mr. Paul’s shoulder and said, “Say, I've 
always Wanted to ask you this, Did you 
ever get any answer to that long letter 
you wrote to the Thessalonians ?” 
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Brilliant Brighton. 
Alter leading an existence which in com- 

parison to its former glory might 
almost be considered démodé Brighton has 
every likelihood of coming into its own 
once more. His Majesty the King having 
been delighted with 
his recent visit, and 
his health having so 
considerably benefited 
thereby, there is every 
probability that a per- 
manent residence will 
be found for. him 
either in one of those 
handsome houses in 
the parish of Hove or 
in a house to be built 
to suit his special 
requirements. Should 
this be so the Town 
Council will hardly 
require to build the 
suggested casino in 
order to bolster up 
the town’s fading 
attractions, nor will 
the only evidence of 
its former connection 
with royalty and 
smartness be the fact 
that. the Duchess of 
Fife has a small re- 
sidence there. 


Out of the 
Pan— 
Because the lan- 
guage of ~-the 
London cabman in 
face of his legal fare 
was more lurid than 
enlightening people 
welcomed the advent 
of the taxi with an 
enthusiasm which was 
almost unbounded. 
How greatly. public 
opinion has changed 
may be gathered from 
the amount of sym- 
pathy which Mr. Harry 
Furniss received when 
in his recent letter to 
“The Times” he pro- 
tested that because a 
waiter at the Garrick 
Club had been obliged 
to telephone to Vic- 
toria for a taxi the 
driver had set the 
machine going on his 
way from the station 
to the club, and that 
he had been obliged 
to pay for the un- 
ridden distance. : 


Frying 


reception accorded her by American society. 


Into the Fire. 
Personally our ex- 
perience with the 
vagaries of taxi-drivers 
is pretty nearly general. 
Most of the day they 
are apparently either 
just finishing dinner, 
and therefore you must 
wait until in desperation you hail a 
hansom, or else they are just beginning 
tea and you have to go without them 
altogether. If by chance, however, you 
do manage to catch them during the 
brief moments between these two im- 
portant events they set the machine going 


her husband opposes. 


which, she says, are devoid of all artistic sense. 


sufferance as in America. 
Coreys, on her arrival in America from France 
have his wife received everywhere in America. 


as soon as you put your foot on the step 
and at once descend themselves either 
to do some tinkering somewhere inside 
the “bonnet” or give the lamps and brass- 
work an extra clean for your edification 
and expense. As for their demeanour 


WILLIAM E. COREY 


MRS. 


Who before her remarkable midnight marriage some time ago to the president of the Steel Trust was 
ve # known in theatrical circles as Miss Mabelle Gilman, recently expressed her dissatisfaction with the 
She signalised her return to America by publishing in the 
form of an interview a philippic on the narrow-mindedness of the American aristocracy, the members of of 
Mrs. Corey agrees enthusiastically with the strictures 
passed on New York society by eminent ladies recently, and has declared her intention of spending as 
much as possible of her time in France, where an artist is received on terms of equality and not on 
Mdlle. Rita Fornia, a well-known prima donna and intimate friend of the 
announced that Mr. Corey is determined at all costs to 
Mrs. Corey is anxious to return to the stage, but this 
According to Mdlle. Fornia it is probable that the president of the Steel Trust 
will ultimately accede to his wife’s wishes and that she will reappear before the footlights 


before their “fare” at any time it is of a 
condescension almost sublime. ‘Their dis- 
like, too, of certain thoroughfares where 
the traffic is almost nil is especially notice- 
able, while the desire to be driven any- 
where out of the radius of clubland is 
treated almost as a personal offence. 
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Out. 


The Sins of the ‘ 400.” 
A ropes of the portrait of Mrs. W. E. 
Corey that finds a place on this 
page it is interesting to learn that while 
the “400” of New York are said to have 
civen the wife of the millionaire head of 
the Steel Trust the 
cold shoulder this same 
select section of the 
New York exclusives 
have received Miss 
Ethel Barrymore, the 
actress, with open 
arms. A few months 
ago Miss Ethel Barry- 
more, the spoiled 
darling ” of the Ameri- 
can stage, created the 
greatest interest by 
arraigning New York 
society, w ith which she 
is a favourite to an 
extraordinary degree, 
in an interview full 
of bitter and caustic 
remarks published in 
the New York papers 
with all the garnish- 
ings of the “yellow” 
journalist. New York 
women of wealth, she 
is reported to have 
said, are merely selfish 
and piggish, content 
with comfortable liv- 


ing quarters, good 
dinners, a little golf 
and bridge, and a 


rapid ride or two in a 
motor car. 


ht 


The Idle Rich. 
Ore enterprising in- 
terviewer asked 
the actress if she in- 
tended to reward with 
her hand ‘the son of an 
American millionaire 
who had been lollow- 
ing her from town to 
town with touching 
and respectful devo- 
tlODs eee Never she 
exclaimed with a 
vigorous shake of her 
head. “A millionaire 
is bad enough, but the 
son of a millionaire— 
ugh! Why, the ave- 
rage son of an Ameri- 
can millionaire has 
not brains enough to 
interest a cat. He has 
no purpose in exist- 
ence; he never enters 
the world of affairs— 
the political arena, 
science, art, or a Career 
any kind—as_ the 
English gentlemen con- 
sider it their duty to 
do. All= the rich 
young American cares 
for is to lie about in 
a luxurious club, tall 
polo and golf, and 
bask in the glory of 
his father’s dollars at infinite leisure.” 
Miss Barrymore’s expletives dumfounded 
her aristocratic hostesses. Miss Shonts, 
sister of the widow of the Duc de Chaulnes, 
denounced in particular Miss Barrymore's 
views as unjustifiable, cruel, injurious, and 
false. 
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A CHILDREN’S PARADISE AT HIS MAJESTYS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN SCENE IN ‘“‘PINKIE AND THE FAIRIES” 


On the extreme left is seen Pinkie (Miss Iris Hawkins) and Tommy (Master Philip Tonge) 


MISS MARIE LOHR, WHO TAKES THE PART OF CINDERELLA MISS ELISE CRAVEN, QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 


Mr. Tree has scored a wonderful triumph by his production of Pinkie and the Fairies. Never were there so many brilliant young actors and actresses in the same 

cast. Master Philip Tonge as Tommy, Miss Iris Hawkins as Pinkie, and Miss Marie Lohr, Miss Viola Tree, and Miss Stella Patrick Campbell—all clever children of 

brilliant stage favourites—would alone make the performance a joy and a delight; and in addition we have the ever-youthful Ellen Terry, who plays charmingly the 

part of Aunt Imogen, Then last but not least ‘‘a young lady who makes her first appearance on any stage''—Miss Elise Craven, for such is her name, as the 

Fairy Queen—who is creating a veritable furore at each performance by her wonderful dancing. This little lady is a great “find” for the theatrical world in general 
and Mr. Tree in particular 


Photographs by Dover Street Studios 
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By 
A. Chance. 


(ole) 


Lichter 


WHERE THE SMART PARISIAN SUPS AT MIDNIGHT—AND AFTER 


An actual photograph taken at five a.m. 


Christmas in Paris. 
ARIS welcomes Father Christmas in 

a much less hearty manner than 
London. True, the restaurants 

and theatres celebrate the ré- 

veillon, the boulevards are ieoacaceny 
crowded by the annual appearance of the 
little bavaques. and the hotels make an 
effort to keep alive tradition for the benefit 
of their English visitors; but the great 
yearly festival loses much of its character 
and meaning and takes a second place 
beside the Jour de l’An. 


New Plays. 
he last few weeks have been busy ones 

in the theatre world. Three new 
plays have been crammed into the week 
immediately preceding Christmas. Jeanne 
qui Rit at the Thédtre Reéjane, which 
Madame Réjane has temporarily vacated. 
Everyone, including Sir Charles Wyndham, 
who was w atching it from an avant scene, 
was delighted with the first act, but the 
rest was improper and dull—a fatal com- 
bination, 
L2 Femme X. has chosen the right 

moment to make her appearance at 
the Porte St. Martin, with all eyes still 
fixed on the my sterious Madame Sieinheil. 
Jane Hading makes the prisoner, Femme 
X., a very appealing personality and some- 
what disturbing to one’s code of morals. 
The play is written by Bisson, the man 
who has helped to make the gaiety of 
aris. This time hé has deserted farce for 
melodrama, and draws tears instead’ of 
laughter from his public. Like Zola, who 
wrote his exquisite Page d'Amour to prove 
that realist as he was he still could 
write a love prose poem, the author of 
Le Controleur du Wagon Lit has written 
La Femme X..to demonstrate that he too 
can strike a deeper note. 


Le Lys is the last of the three novelties. 

The “ Figaro” describes it as having 
deux actes languissants, un troisieme acte 
pathétique, et un quatrieme agréable. Does 
such a description spell success? It might 
suit the leisurely ways of the last genera- 
tion, but two acts of explanation without 
a thrill will try the patience of the public 
of to-day. 


in the well-known Abbaye Théléme, Paris. 
takes place, commencing with an item by professional dancers belonging to the restaurant. 


wonderful maze of whirling figures 


An Age of Miracles. 
ife is full of startling discoveries and 
developments nowadays, still, when 
it is announced that early this year a 
system of aerial omnibuses will be started 
which will fly from Paris to St. Germain, 
Versailles, etc., pausing in mid-air to put 
down and take up passengers at various 
elevated stations, one does rub one’s eyes 
with astonishment. However, there is no 
getting away from it; it is the truth, and the 
Compagnie Générale Transaérienne is an 
established and solid fact. It guarantees 
that in four months’ time four dirigibles 
“will be placed” in the air for the service 
of the public who have well-lined pockets 
(en parenthese) to make day and night 
trips in the empyrean. Doubtless the 
night trips will be very popular. 


A Favourite Composer. 
M. Reynaldo Hahn’s delightful music is 
very much appreciated in Paris, 
and the three matinées of his Pastorale de 
Noél which are being given at the Théatre 
des Arts will certainly add much to his 
reputation. The music is written round 
an old sixteenth - century mystery play, 
and the staging effects are kept faithfully 
to the period, and combined with the 
exquisite score make a delightful whole. 


te i 


An Apology. 
erhaps it is a little unfair to say that 
Paris does not quite come up to the 
occasion for Christmas. After all, tradi- 
tion is a hard thing to live up to, and 
except in a few home circles and in the 
hospitals and barrack messrooms dear 
old-fashioned Father Christmas, red-cozted 
and white-bearded, bearing in his sack 
presents and happiness for everyone, is 
rarely met with. In Paris, at the Café de 
Paris, pay exemple, King Carnival reigns 
in his ‘stead, suitably and seasonably garbed 
in holly and mistletoe, and the fun wages 
fast as the evening wanes. All the tables 
and every corner are crammed with guests, 
and very few of the men portion emerge 
in the pale dawn with as immaculate an 
opera “squash” as when they arrived, but 
nobody thinks of complaining, for the 
more dilapidated your hat is > the more 
luck you will have. 
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Every night—or rather morning—the tables are cleared and dancing 
Afterwards the visitors join in, and the whole scene is soon a 


“La Comédie Humaine.” 


A® exhibition has been on view at the 

Galeries Georges Petit during the 
last month of a series of pictures illustrat- 
ing “ La Comédie Humaine.” In a pre- 
face to the catalogue it is stated that the 
object of the exhibition is to cultivate 
the art of laughter, that the tricks that 
humorists now take refuge in to tickle the 
fancy of the public are both degrading 
and dishonourable, and that the spectacle 
of “Laughter holding both his sides” 
before knockabout farce or strident 
caricature is a sight to make the gods 
weep. The pictures of Chapuy, Steinlen, 
Bottin, and Jacques Wely seem a strange 
substitute to offer to provoke hilarity. 
They are undoubtedly clever, but there is 
a poignant pathos about their sketches of 
poor humanity which is more likely to 
draw a tear than a smile. 


Peace Once More. 


he trouble at the Opera is over, and 
M. Messager has been persuaded to 
retain his baton. No-doubt the little 
storm has cleared the air and everyone 
breathes freer in consequence. 


Causeries at the Theatre. 
here is a very excellent institution here 
which I am often surprised has not 
been adopted in London; it is the after- 
noon causeries, musicale et littévaive, which 
are quite a feature at most of the Paris 
theatres. At the Gymnase the “ Samedis 
de Dame’ have an enormous vogue, and 
small wonder when the causeries are given 
by leading men and women in the world 
of literature, assisted by. such artists as 
Madame Bartet, Jeanne Granier, Jane 
Hading, ete. I was present at a very 
interesting causerie the other afternoon at 
the Théatre des Arts, when M. Paul Spaak, 
the Belgian poet, gave a causerie on 
Belgian poets and was supported by 
Madame Georgette Leblanc (Madame 
Maeterlinck), who sang a selection from 
her husband's (“the Belgian Shakspere "’) 
works set to music by Fabre. Anything 
which threatens culture is looked at 
askance by the general playgoer in London, 
but here it gives a peaceful excuse for a 
delightful afternoon. 
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NEW LINAS AND OLD PLAYERS. 


PERSONALITIES AT THE OPENING OF THE KNEBWORTH GOLF COURSE 


The principal names, from left to right, are: Lady Lytton (second lady on left), Lord Lytton (in centre), and next him James Braid, Mr. A. J. Balfour (at 
doorway), Mr. A. Lyttelton, and Harry Vardon 


a 
i 


% fy 
Nk ihe 


MR A. J. BALFOUR DRIVING LORD LYTTON (ON RIGHT) AND MR. PEACOCK, THE SECRETARY 


The little Hertfordshire village of Knebworth was all agog on the occasion of the opening of the new links and golf house, laid out and erected by the 

Knebworth Golf Club. The opening match in the morning was between James Braid and Harry Vardon, A big crowd followed the two famous 

professionals, witnessing an exceedingly tight contest, which ended in victory for Vardon by 2 up and 1 to play. In the afternoon Mr. Arthur Balfour, 

with Braid as partner, met Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., and Vardon. The play was witnessed by an even larger company than that which followed 
the professionals before lunch. Mr. Lyttelton and Vardon won by 5 and 4 
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THB TALLER 


“PINKIE AND THE FAIRIES” 


RAVO, Mr. Tree! I have been chary 
of using the exclamation since the 
late Clement Scott prematurely 
greeted “young Seymour Hicks”’ 

with it years ago at the Court, but I 
cannot find a better way of describing the 
intense pleasure I have derived from Pinkie 
and the Faivies at His Majesty’s and the 
remarkable move that Mr. Tree has taken 
in entees Christmas entertainment. 


~his “ Sete play for Ginlae n and 
others” realises nearly all those 
aspirations for Christmas which I 
have been cherishing and attempting 
to express for many years, and having 
once proved that they can delight a 
crowded and mixed audience Mr. 
Tree is not likely to let this be his 
last incursion into the region of 
Christmas entertainment. 


I" the first place Pinkie and the 
Fairies is beautiful—beautiful to 
hear, beautiful to see, and beautiful 
to ponder over. It is a recognition 
of the fact, almost always forgotten 
by prosaic grown-ups, that the world 
is full of the most beautiful things 
to those who have eyes to see. Ibsen 
expiscated the idea in “ the harps in 
the air” of The Master Builder. The 
middle-aged architect could not hear 
them, but Hilda Wangel, brimming 
with life, heard them to the finest 
fibre of her being, though she sent 
the Master Builder to his death in 

trying to hear them too. 
N r. Graham Robertson also hears 
them—hence Pinkie and the 
Fairies. Like his fellow country- 
man, Mr. Barrie, he has the rare 
faculty of being able to remember 
in his grown-upness what he felt 
and thought and saw in his child- 
hood, and he makes us who are no 
longer in the nursery hear and see 

strange things with him. 
idea — just think of the, 


is 
H pleasure of getting a charm-. 
ing Christmas entertainment with 
an idea—might appropriately be 
c.lled a dramatic ‘transcript of the 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood. You might think that dull. 
On the contrary, it is perfectly 
charming, Mr. Robertson giving it 
a picturesque turn of Tairyland and 
the people therein. 


a 


Pinkie (Miss Iris Hawkins) and 

Tommy (Master Philip Tonge) 
are two children who live with their 
Uncle Gregory (Mr. Volpé), their 
Aunt Imogen (Miss Ellen Terry, in 
beautiful clinging silks), and her 
sister, Caroline (Miss Augusta Havi- 
land). The uncle and aunts are prosaic 
to a degree. Uncle Gregory dozes most 
of the day except when he reads with 
horror about the slump in his brewery 


shares. Caroline and Imogen are the 
Martha and Mary of the queer little 
household. The two children are also 


being trained in the paths of prose, for 
when the curtain rises you hear Pinkie 
hammering out her Hemy. But she and 
Tommy, the manliest of little boys, have 
a secret life, for the fairy world is an open 
sesame to them. In particular they are 
very friendly with Elf Pickle, Elf Whisper, 
and Elf Twinkle, three green-clad souls. 


AT 


o show that harps in the air are 
audible to others besides the habitants 

of the nursery Mr. Graham Robertson 
introduces us to Molly, the seyenteen-year- 
old cousin of Pinkie and Tommy. She 
has her hair up and has fallen in love, in 
consequence of which she has_ been 
bundled off to Uncle Gregory as a kind 
of Coventry. But amidst all her troubles 
she too has eyes and ears and sees the 


foulsham & Banfield 


MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 


As Katharine in the popular revival of ‘‘King Henry V.” at the 


Lyric Theatre 


elves, who are quite invisible to Gregory 


and his sisters, though Imogen has the 
young heart and the open mind; for her 


at least the vision splendid has not quite 
faded into the light of common day. 
Pinkie, Tommy, and Molly don- 


Well 

ning gleaming wishing robes are 
taken by the elves to the court of the 
Queen of the Fairies. And such a queen! 
She is the tiniest creature, but she has the 
dignities of an empress, the grace of a 
Genée, the elocution of a tragédienne. 
Miss Elise Craven — it was almost un- 
believable that this sprite should have 
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mAIS MATJESTYS. 


anything so prosaic as a name—is the 
most wonderful little player I have ever 
seen, and she captured the house the 
moment she appeared on the top of a 
buttercup. To her summons come Cin- 
derella (Miss Marie Léhr), Jack the Giant- 
killer, Beauty and the Beast, and the 
Sleeping Beauty (Miss Viola Tree), and 
all is merry as a marriage bell. The scene 
ends with a very beautiful idea, for the 
Sleeping Beauty, wrapping her dia- 
phanous robe round them, takes 
Molly, Pinkie, and Tommy gently 
away as the curtain descends. | 
could not help thinking of Shelley’s 
beautiful ode to sleep as I watched 
this realisation of some of his ideas. 


He 


Moe indeed, is the end of it, 

for Molly elopes in the third 
act in a motor car with her Ferdi- 
nand, but Mr. Robertson assures us 
that she is thereby entering another 
wonderlul world with hopes and 
joys of its own almost as wonderful 
as the little folk of Fairydom. In 
the end even the uncle and_ the 
aunts feel something of the thrill of 
youth as they go maying with 
chaplets of flowers round their old 
heads. In this scene one of the 
most ingenious incidents is the 
appearance—in modern dress—of 
the Sleeping Beauty, who falls asleep 
and cannot be awakened — until 
Uncle Gregory implants a chaste 
kiss on her cheek. 


o recital of the story can convey 
a tithe of the charm of Pinkie 
and the Fairies. Mr. Robertson has 
been peculiarly lucky in finding 
sympathy and understanding in his 
interpreters. How olten have we 
seen a charming fancy ruined in 
interpretation. To this day no stage 
version of “ Alice in Wonderland” 
comparable to the book. In Mr. 
Frederic Norton Mr. Robertson has 
a charming musical companion. 
In Mr. Tree he has found the ideal 
producer of Fairydom, and in the 
players one and all*he has the most 
delightful exponents. Then Mr. 
Harker has supplied a very beautiful 
setting, especially in the second act, 
where the Fairy Queen holds her 
court among the tall stems ol the 
trees. Behind it is a mountain 
down which Cinderella’s ponies 
thread their way 
I have already spoken of Miss 
Craven, the delicious little airy 
Queen. Equally charming is Miss 
fris Hawkins as Pinkie and Master 
Tonge as Tommy, and Miss Stella 
Campbell is the most tender seven- 
teen-year-old London has to show. 
Of the grown-ups Miss Ellen Terry 
as Imogen shows most of the heart 
of the child; rarely of recent years has she 
entered into the spirit of her work so 
delightfully. Miss Viola Tree as the 
Sleeping Beauty shows that singing may 
yet be her ultimate métiey, and Miss Léhr’s 
Cinderella puts the ordinary pert creations 
of “ pantomime” to the blush 
t is all so young and yet so wise, so 
happy and so infectious, that one is 
brought back from the light of the common 
day to the sunlight of recollection of those 
far-off days when we all believed in fairies. 
Pinkie and the Fairies makes the old young 
and the young never so happy. 
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COME BACK, BILLIE, WE HAVE MISSED YOU. 


Sone 


Sarony 


CHARMING BILLIE BURKE—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


Miss Billie Burke, the charming American actress who is so well known in England, has according to the New York papers launched out as a dog-fancier 
on a large scale. She has just bought Mdlle. Atom, the smallest griffon in the world, for £250 from Mrs. John T. Windrim, the wife of a well-known 
Philadelphian architect. As the little animal weighs only 25 oz. this works out at more than twice its weight in gold. The griffon, which has fine long 
hair, was originally discovered in a village near Brussels. It is 5 in. long and 4 in. high, and was bought only a few weeks ago by Mrs. Windrim for the 
sum of £200. According to the poll taken recently by a New York newspaper Miss Billie Burke is the third most popular actress of the day in America 
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No Rest for the Wicked. 
EADING Mr. John Lobb’s book on 
Spiritualism entitled “The Busy 

Life Beyond Death” one is re- 

minded forcibly of the tale of 

the English general who three days alter 
his death met one of the band of spirit- 
helpers whom he had known on earth. 
After expressing delight at having at last 
met somebody he knew he exclaimed, 
“But if I really am dead, where am |? 
For if this is Heaven I don’t think much of 
it, and if it is Hell it is rather better than 
I expected.” 


A Strenuous After Life. 
[2 fact, it seems to be that 

what life we do lead after 
death is so strenuous that we 
might just as well remain where 
we are for all the peace and 
quietness we are likely to get, 
and the fact that the spirit 
body will correspond exactly 
to the earthly one will bring 
but cold comfort to most of us. 


Entertaining the Dead. 
ccording to Mr. Lobb the 

spirit world can be so 
easily communicated with that 
at any time dead relations and 
friends may drop in upon us 
and have a chat. “Should one 
of the children who happen to 
be in,’ he says, “call out, 
‘Father, mother has come. 
Make haste; she can’t stay 
long,’ ”’ we shall not apparently 
have to be at all surprised or 
disconcerted ; which all sounds 
particularly nice and friendly, 
but all the same it may have 
certain disadvantages as well 
which are not necessary to 
specify here as each one will 
have hisown. Those interested 
in Spiritualism should read 
Mr. Lobb’s book. They will 
find in it much that is strange 
and curious, and if they do not 
quite accept the author’s con- 
ception of the life hereafter they 
must comfort themselves with 
the reflection that each man 
imagines his own heaven in 
his own way, and no two are 
exactly alike. 


ts 


Quite Kiplingesque. 
Fantastic, full of imagination, 
and sometimes revealing 
pictures of a rare poetical beauty, the 
collection of short stories written by Lord 
Dunsany entitled “ The Sword of Wel- 
leran” {George Allen and Sons) should 
find a wide and appreciative circle of 
admirers. Where all are good it would 
be invidious to make comparison, but if 
it may be allowed us to state a preference 
it would be for “ The Kith of the Elf Folk,” 
though the pleasure is somewhat mingled 
with regret that Mr. S. H. Sime, who has 
so superbly illustrated some of the others, 
has left this poetical little phantasy 
neglected. : 


“A Dream Story. 
tis the sad story of a little wild thing 
who longed for a liuman soul and who 
yearned to know the meaning of music 
and read the inner beauty of the marsh- 
lands where she and the other little elf folk 
lived. ‘So one night when the darkness 
was rising solemn and cold over the 


of Welleran,” by Lord Dunsany. 


marshes she ran away to the great black 
forest where lived the very oldest of the 
wild things. “But Ihave no soul to give 
you,’ he said to her, ‘‘ and if you knew the 
meaning of music you would learn the 
meaning of sorrow.” So the little wild 
thing returned to the marshes disconsolate. 
But the elf folk were sorry for her, and out 
of the gossamer web which a spider had 
spun in the twilight they put some of the 
“rey mist which lies by night over the 
marshes” and “the mournful song that 
reeds are compelled to sing in the 


TOM O’ 


One of S. H. Sime’s clever illustrations that find a place in ‘‘ The Sword 


THE ROAD 
(George Allen and Sons. 


arrogant north wind, and together they 
made her a soul. Yet the soul only 
brought to her loneliness, sorrow, and 
disenchantment, and at last she found a 
human being bereft of one, who took it 
from her gladly, and the little wild thing 
flew over the tree tops and mountains and 
across the marshland to where the elf folk 
lived. And that night there was rejoicing 
in the old perilous pool where the soft 
green mosses grow.” ‘There are other tales 
too, some sad, some purely imaginative, 
others ghastly and terrifying, but they are 
all told with delightful charm, and not one 
of them but has a fascination all its own, 
while as for the illustrations by Mr. S, H. 
Sime, they are, as I said before, superb, 
Eo tt 

The Ever-popular Game. 

0 many people answer, ‘No; I wish I 
‘<. did,’’ when one has asked them if 
they play billiards that the two volumes 
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AND SUNDRY STORIES. 


written by Mr. J. P. Mannock, the great 
billiard expert, entitled “Billiards [x- 
pounded” (John Shaw and Co., Ltd.), 
should meet with special popularity. As 
one who has publicly figured as a tutor of 
the game for the past twenty years the 
author is well qualified to place before the 
thousands of amateur players the lines 
whereon he considers the royal road to 
proficiency may be entered. The first 
volume is devoted to the elementary side 
of billiard-playing while the second is 
devoted to the advanced side of the game. 
Both are of intense interest to 
any billiard-player and full of 
valuable knowledge, while the 
illustrations from photographs 
and the diagrams explaining 
the correct manner of playing 
different shots will help the 
reader considerably. 
The Art of the Short Story. 
A2 interesting series of new 
books entitled “The 
World’s Story-tellers,” issued 
by Messrs, T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
-will be welcomed by many. 
Kach volume is devoted to the 
best short stories written by 
celebrated authors and is most 
attractively got-up, well printed, 
and nicely bound. So far the 
authors who have appeared are 
Gautier, Hoffmann, Edgar Poe, 
Hawthorne, and Merimée; but 
Balzac, Chateaubriand, and 
many others are promised in 
the near future. 
te te tt 
Many Biographies in One Volume. 
nother interesting — series, 
which the publisher 
appropriately names ‘ The 
Temple of Fame,’ is being 
issued by Grant Richards. The 
four volumes already published 
are devoted to ‘Great English 
Novelists,’ “Great English 
Poets,’ “Great English Pain- 
ters,’ and Great Musicians.” 
All are well and ably written 
by men competent to write on 
each subject, and all are pro- 
fusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs. As books of interest 
as well as reference they will 
prove invaluable. 


Children’s Books. 
Among the many attractive 
books devoted to children 
we can especially recommend “ Children 
for Ever” (John Long), written by John S. 
Macpherson and charmingly illustrated by 
Tony Sarg, and ‘‘ Molly’s Book,” issued by 
the same publisher and illustrated by Tony 
Sarg to verse by Rowe Lingston ; while all 
children who have ever witnessed or read 
“Peter Pan” will welcome the letters to 
Pauline Chase entitled “ Peter Pan’s Post 
Bag” with open arms. 


® 


6s.) 


Conjuring for All. 
No boy interested in conjuring should 

be without “ Tricks and Illusions” 
(A. W. Gamage, Ltd.), written by Will 
Goldston, It is of 136 pages and nearly 
300 illustrations and contains the secret of 
hundreds of those tricks which have always 
puzzled so many people. The author in 
this volume has included the pick of the 
secrets from his other books in addition to 
many startling new ones. 
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MERCENARY MAN. By A. K. Macdonald. 
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‘‘Here is ae , Harold. | love another” **Give me his name and address” 
“Why? Do you wis ae to kill lines * Kill him! No; | want to sell him the ring” 
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Children in Theatreland. 

ANTOMIMES—and other produc- 
tions especially adapted for cliil- 
dren—are the theatrical events of 
the hour, and rarely, if ever, have 
* the home for the holidays ” brigade been 
so lavishly catered for. “Of course, Drury 
Lane comes first and foremost in the affec- 
tion of youngsters and grown-ups alike 
because Drury Lane is always Drury Lane 
and is as much associated with en iS 
as holly and Santa Claus himself; it has 
also a history and tradition which res it 

apart from any of its rivals. 


& = 


Drury Lane. 

Reely has the national 
home of pantomime 

given its patrons such a 

lavish show as it has pre- 

sented them with this year. 

Of course, as regards rich- 


ness and splendour one 
year's pantomime differs 
very little from previous 
ones, all reaching appa- 
rently the “high-water 
mark’ of costliness; but 
this year the comedians 
have rarely had a better 


chance, and when it is seen 
that the “fun” is in the 
capable hands of Mr. Wilkie 
Bard, who on Boxing SUG 
showed himself a 
worthy 


late and eve: 
Leno, Mr. 


diz 
MOS Oil. 


who in h 


Wilson, 


Marie whom we 
last remember seeir 
Miss Hook of Hol 


she sings quite charmingly 
and makes a delig I 
principal girl; and another 
newcomer, who rejoices in 
the somewhat curious name of Miss Truly 
Shattuck, makes a decided “hit.” Alto- 
eether Drury Lane presents this year a 
pantomime which in every way is equal 
and in many ways far superior to any of 
its predecessors. i 


The Prettiest Pantomime Story. 
(Cinderella is such a charming story in 
itself that we have always [felt 
sorry it should sometimes be subjected 
to that school of buffoonery without 
which “popular pantomimes,” especially 
in the provinces, are apparently never 
complete. At the Adelphi this year Mr. 
Robert Courtneidge and Mr. George 
Edwardes have happily suppressed this 
element without making the pantomime 
one whit less amusing and greatly adding 


MRS. H. 


at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


to its fascination and charm. In fact, 
Cinderella at the Adelphi almost ap- 
proaches to comic opera, and let me 


hasten to add one of the most delightful 
comic operas I have ever seen. 


3 


Prettiness and Charm at the Adelphi. 
vAN the Adelphi the authors have treated 
their subject with respect ; instead of 
two hideous and ridiculous-looking men 
dressed up to represent the two ugly 
sisters we have two of the most charming 
actresses in London, who not only look 


J. BUCKMASTER, NEE 


was made after the ceremony 


bewitching but sing delightfully. As 
Cinderella Miss Phyllis Dare looks the 
part ideally, and dances and sings herself 
into great popular favour; while though 
it would be invidious to state a preference 
among so much beauty and talent we are 
bound to mention the Prince of Miss 
Carrie Moore as quite the best thing of its 
kind we have ever seen. I[n fact, together 
with Miss Vesta Tilley and Miss Ada 
Reeve there is no better pantomime 
“hoy” in all England than Miss Carrie 
Moore. 
Clever Comedians. 
[2 the Adelphi pantomime, too, the fun 
is in legitimate rdles, and we can well 


imagine Mr. Dan Rolyat quickly making 
his part one of the Junniest things to be 
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Gossip from the Green-ro 


MISS GLADYS COOPER 


The well-known Gaiety favourite, who was recently married to Mr. H. J. Buckmaster 
A coach-and-four honeymoon trip to Richmond 
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seen in London. Mr. Rolyat is a come- 
dian whose resource apparently seems to 
be endless, while there is not a moment 
when he does not prove himself a really 
fine artist. Mr. John Humphries makes a 
delightfully droll foil to Mr. Rolyat and 
scores heavily all along the line. Suc- 
cesses were also made. by Mr. Stephen 
Adeson and Mr. I'red Leslie, while as for 
the ensemble it was well-nigh perfect. 
The dresses and scenery are superb, while 
on every hand is the evidence of how well 
the pantomime has been produced, which 
perhaps is unnecessary to say, seeing that 
the gentlemen who had it 
in hand were Mr. George 
Edwardes and Mr. Robert 
Courtneidge. 


Popularity and the Lyceum. 
“[ hose who enjoy a real 

old-fashioned panto- 
mime should go to the 
Lyceum, where Little Red 
Riding Hood is presented in 
a manner which will make 
her a most popular person 
in every way. Here there 
is no undue — straining 
after spectacular splendour 
though many of the scenes 
are very beautiful indeed 
and everything is lavishly 
done; but Messrs. Smith 
and Carpenter have striven 
to give their public a show 
which while delighting the 
eye will primarily amuse. 
Their success was in every 
way complete, and the 
company engaged worked 
with a will and an energy 
which we have rarely seen 
equalled. Indeed, the 
Lyceum pantomime will 
probably prove one of the 
jolliest in town. 


Other Children’s Plays. 

{ Petey Pan it is not 

necessary to say much 
beyond the fact that, its 
popularity appears as great 
as ever and has every like- 
lihood of repeating once 
more the great success 
achieved in previous years. 
At the Court, however, 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
should come upon the 
younger generation of 
playgoers as something of 
a novelty. The story in 
book form is familiar to 
everyone, and as a play it is one of 
the few ‘adaptations which have proved 
really satisfactory. Miss Iva Moore and 
Mr. Will Dennis are admirable as the 
old earl and the young mother, while the 
young actor who takes the part of the little 
lord plays with wonderful naturalness and 
pathos. As for Charley's Aunt, it needs 
no introduction, and at the Aldwych it 
foes as well as ever. 


Bassano 


Ea 


“* Pinkie and the Fairies.” 
inkie has come, Pinkie has seen, and 
Pinkie has most assuredly conquered. 
Indeed, a more charming and beautiful 
entertainment than the one to be seen at 
His Majesty’s it would be impossible to 
find; while as for little Miss Hawkins in 
the title-véle, her performance is wonderful. 
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**Calm as the Night and Beauteous as the Stars.” 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS GERTRUDE BIRCH 


THE TATLER 


“PETER PAN” 
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STORIES 


Told by Miss Paulime Chase. 


INCE first Mr. Barrie decided to 
imbue me with immortal youth as 
Peter Pan, the boy who would 
not grow up, I have had so many 
curious experiences in one way and another 
that really I honestly confess that in trying 
to tell vou some “ Peter Pan” stories I am 
in a hopeless quandary as to know where 
to begin, for, you see, Peter Pan receives 
almost as many callers—old, young, and 
toddling—as does the Prime Minister, 
while his post bag has caused many 
an energetic postman to groan under 
the weight of communications of all 
sorts and kinds, some addressed to 
“Peter Pan Pauline Chase,” others 
to *‘ Peter Chase,” others to “ Peter 
Pan Chase, the Duke of York's 
Theatre,’ and many to just plain 
** Peter es London.” 


fa a one time past I Balteve the 

leading scientists of the day 
have been devoting their great 
brains to trying to solve the 
question of how to fly. Well now, 
curiously enough the problem of 
aerial flight seems to have been 
occupying the attention of the rising 
generation quite as seriously as it 
has the more learned experts in 
ballooning and aeroplaning, for if 
I have been asked once I have been 
asked a thousand times by youngsters 
to impart this valuable secret, and 
really sometimes little callers who 
have come round to my dressing- 
room after the performance to see 
me have been so terribly earnest, 
almost tearful in fact, in their appeals 
to ‘“Drar PETER Pan,—Do tell us 
low to fly, and give us a little fairy 
dust to take home,” that I have felt 
quite a pang of regret at being 
unable to tell them what they so 
dearly want to know. 
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[ need, if it had been my lot in 

life to have to start a business 
I honestly believe that since I have 
been ‘‘ Peter Panning” if I had sent 
“samples of fairy dust’’ to all who 
have asked for “even only just a 
few grains’”’ J should have been able 
to save enough to have retired on 
my means and to keep a motor car, 
a carriage and pair, and to live in 
Park Lane. The following letter 
which I received not long ago is 
a typical specimen of this sort of 
request : “ Dear Peter Pan,—I saw 
you on Saturday and I think you 
are the sweetest boy I’ve ever seen. 
Please we all do believe in fairies, 
and oh, could you send us a fairy- 
dust powder ? We have all been 
trying to fly and it would be so 
lovely. My little sister, Mamie, will 
leave the’ bedroom window open 
ready for you to come in. Give 
pur love to Wendy, and we shall 
long to see you again before very long. 
And oh, please, when you write don't forget 


to tell us how to fly, because then one 
day we shall fly in through daddy’s office 
window to see whether he really works 


as hard as he says he does.—Yours affec- 
tionately, M and H——.” 


A parently, too, Mr. Wilbur Wright is 

not the only “feathered” repre- 
sentative who has fired the world with a 
desire to become birdlike. Peter Pan runs 


ts 


him very close as the following letter, 
which I received from the Ymir Gold 
Mines, British Columbia, clearly proves: 
“My Dear Pieter Pax,—In the winter in 
London we went with my father to see 
you and Wendy and the lost boys, and I 
cried because you were hurt and left on 
the rock, and I hope you are quite well 
now. We have a little playhouse near 
the garden, and Iam Peter Pan but not 


MISS PAULINE CHASE AS PETER PAN 


Miss Chase relates some amusing stories on this page 


pretty like you and pat is Michel, and 
margot is tinkerbell, and please will you 
send me some fairy dust quick so that we 


can fly. Please if you come to America 
will you come and see us and_ bring 


Wendy, we all send love and kisses and 
please if you come we shall have cake for 
tea and [ would love you to be my Iriend 
and write to me. Some fairies live in the 
Pine trees on the Hill outside. We hear 
them whispering. We hope tinkerbell is 
quite well now.—Your loving friend ae 
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could go on for days telling you about 
the funny letters and sweet children 
that have found their way into my 
dressing-room since I first became Peter 
Pan. But of course you would be bored 
to death if I were to tell you any more 
than I have done. So that I will say 
nothing more about the letters I have had 
except that those who are interested in 
statistics may like to know that if all 
were joined together they would 
reach from St. Paul's Cathedral to 
Canterbury, 


{very year the Peter Pan Golf 
Club holds a dinner, the 
menu of which is “ unusuall—very 
unusuall”! For instance, on one 
menu which I have before me as I 
write we prepared our guests for 
what we had in store for them by 
having printed on the cover the 
warning that “to dine will be an 
awlully | big adventure.” Then inside 
this menu, instead of having a list 
of the various dishes as is the custom 
on most menus, for each course was 
given a saying from Peter Pan; in 
fact, the menu read as [ollows :— 


“ONE CAN'T HAVE EVERY- 
THING.” 

“Back! back! you puling spawn.” 
‘Dark and sinister soup, have at thee.” 
“It’s frightfully fascinating.” 

“I'd rather they had been white rats.” 


“ There’s something pathetic about them 


dumb critturs.’ 
“Tm a little bird that has broken out 0! 
the egg.” 
“ They are rather sweet, don’t you 
think 2?” 
“ Cowardy, cowardy custard.” 


‘Brimstone and gall, what cozening is 
here.” 


“Oh! the lovely.” 
“She'll drink it, thinking it’s milk.” 


WINES. 
“ Do come out of that jug.? 
* Poison, nonsense.” 


“It’s that—that sticky sweet kind.” 


B ene blew out the light.” 
T° the few people who do not 

understand Peter Pan language 
perhaps this menu may seem rather 
unintelligible, but as | am sure quite 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
talk “Peter Pannish’’ I need not 
I know apologise for using an un- 
known tongue. 


# i 
An4 now I suppose the Editor of 

Tue Tat er will use his great 
big blue pencil if I write any more. 
But all the same I must just tell you 
one story even at the risk of annoy- 
ing him. On one occasion when I was 
playing Peter Pan a dreadfully hard- 
hearted little boy came to the theatre with 
the determination not toclap. That was 
his object in coming, and he came round 
“behind” to tell meso in the middle of 
the play. His teeth were firm set. “I 
won't clap,” he said doggedly, “I’m not 
goineto clap.” And when the time came 
he didn’t clap; above the clapping of all 
the others I could hear him shouting from 
a box, “ Peter, I’m not clapping,” 
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ACCOMPLISHED. By Will Owen. 


Prospective Buyer: What | want is a nice, quiet, good-looking animal for myself which my wife can drive in the dogcart 
and which won’t mind being hitched on the lawn-mower occasionally 
Dealer: Yes, sir; and would you be wanting it to wait at table as well? 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—Too much prosperity 
is said to make the gods en- 
vious, and one really fears that 
you may one day incur their 

displeasure, for fortune seems to have 
heaped on you every possible benefit. By 
birth you belonged to an old and titled 
family as you were once Miss Marcia 
Lane-Fox, elder daughter and coheiress 
of the late Lord Conyers and of Lady 
Conyers, who has recently taken the still 
more ancient title of Darcy de Knayth. 
Middle-aged folk can tell the tale 
of your “coming out” in 1881. As 
may be guessed this début was a 
brilliant affair, for you were known 
both as a heiress and a beauty, and 
your splendid future seemed at oncea 
foregone conclusion. You hada few 
years of gay girlhood—as, indeed, 
every woman should—and then the 
hour of fate struck; but the scene 
may seem to some of us sadly prosaic, 
for it was the big dining-room at the 
Bachelors’ Club in Piccadilly. 
Mr. William Gillett—whose history 
has been told in these columns—gave 
one of his Monday dinners, and among 
his guests was a rich peer and a noted 
sportsman, the then youthful Lord 
Yarborough. ‘The latter at once 
became devoted, an engavement en- 
sued, and tiie smartest of weddings 
took place‘a few weeks later. While 
on matters matrimonial it may be 
mentioned that you have three sons 
but no daughter, and so—as someone 
put it—you will never have the bad 
luck tobe a chaperon. Asit happens 
your eldest son, Lord Worsley, came 
of age this summer. And everyone 
knows that your married life has been 
of the happiest, for Lord Yarborcugh 
—of whom more anon—is the best of 
good fellows and the most adoring of 
husbands. 
Certain it is that you are blessed, 
or burdened, with both rank and 
riches in excess. You are a countess 
by marriage and also hold two peer- 
ages in your own right—the barony 
of Conyers and the barony of Fau- 
conberg. 
The old saw that “ Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success” has had its truth 
well proved in the matter of these ancient 
honours. In 18g2 you and yoursister, Lady 
Powis, presented a claim to be the coheir- 
esses of their late father in the barony of 
Conyers. These rights were soon esta- 
blished, the title was called out in your 
favour, and you became in due course the 
13th Lady Conyers. Then as a result of 
that decision you and Lady Powis were 
encouraged to prefer your claims to thestill 
older baronies of Fauconberg and Darcy 
de Knayth. Many musty old documents 
were produced in the course of the inquiry, 
your rights were admitted, and you are 
now Lady Fauconberg as well as Lady 
Conyers; in fact, a peeress three times 
over. The story goes that you brought no 
fewer than 160 quarterings into your 
husband’s family, and certainly you go 
one better than most other women in the 
way of a signature. 
; For you do the trick as follows. In 
signing a letter you write your married 
name, “M. Yarborough,’ and underneath 
your own titles, “ Fauconberg and Con- 
yers.” Then as a peeress in your own 
right you have several proud privileges. 
For instance, at King Edward’s corona- 
tion you did not sit with the other coun- 
tesses but in a -place apart irreverently 


styled “‘the pen,’ where were seated the 
small band of your sister peeresses ; and 
you are summoned in your own right to a 
coronation and not alone as the wife of 
Lord Yarborough. As it happened you 


chanced to be one of the lucky few who 
owned ancient robes and were not obliged 
to don new ones on that historic occasion. 
Then you are an extremely richi woman, 
and your wea Ith is in a great measure 
derived from landed estates in the North 


No. XXXIV.—The Countess of Yarborough. 


bred loveliness. Peerages give dates, and 
we know that you are w ell. past your first 
youth—in fact, forty-five—but in spite of 
years are still’ young-looking and most 
attractive. By the way, your birthday is 
in October, the opal month, a time 
which experts declare to be most for- 
tuitous. As a hostess you are reckoned 
both smart and exclusive, a rather unusual 
combination, You give dinners and an 
occasional concert at your house in Arling- 
ton Street and entertain many cheery 
house parties at Brocklesby Park, 
Lord Yarborough’s place in Lincoln- 
shire. Then you area keen bridge- 
player and give many teas in honour 
of that pleasant pastime. The Arling- 
ton Street house is a stately abode, 


hung with many pictures, and has 
a handsome dining-room with a 


big round table and several other 
splendid apartments. Indeed, all your 
life is ordered with much dignity, and 
among other glories you own a mag- 
nificent state coach painted a deep 
claret colour and fitted with gorgeous 
harnessand hammercloth. This coach 
is used by you and your husband 
to drive to great dinners in the season, 
and, of course, to go to a court and 
to court entertainments. 

But in spite of rank and riches 
you are too true a lady not to have 
simple tastes and in many ways to 
be quite unpretentious. For instance, 
you often go about London on foot 
or in a taxi,’ and I myself have 
sometimes seen you in a humble four- 
wheeler. Also you are keen and 
practical in business matters, and this 
latter quality has just been well 
proved by the fact that as you mean 
to go abroad for the winter you have 
let your London house to Mr. Self- 
ridge, an American millionaire who 
is about to open a big store in Oxford 
Street. Truly we live in a matter-of- 
fact century; in former days a rich 
peer and peeress would not have let 
their town house during whatvis but 
a temporary absence from England. 

But all your friends sympathise 
with you in the cause of your absence, 


a Langfier 
THE COUNTESS OF YARBOROUGH namely, the continued ill-health of 
Lord Yarborough, for as I said before 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire. Also you he is a man in a thousand and has a quite 


possess much fine plate, some good pic- 
tures by Drouet, Kneller, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and a splendid collection of 
miniatures. As regards plate it may be 
mentioned that you are one of. the few 
people who possess pieces of real gold 
plate as opposed to the silver-gilt article. 
In your case this treasure takes the form, 
among other bits, of asuperb gold cup and 
cover in the form of a porringer. Then 
you have much wealth in jewels, which 
include some rows of big pearls, several 
diamond necklaces, and no fewer than 
three high tiaras. 

Now, as usual, I must write a few of 
my candid criticisms. In spite of all the 
money that you spend on dress, to my 
mind you are in no sort of way a good 
dresser. You have been seen wearing ‘silks 
and satins for your early shopping in Bond 
Street ; in a word, you fall into the sin of 
being “afternoonish” in the morning. 
Then, are you not a wee bit too fond of 
your tiaras ? 

However, dear lady, you are charming 
and beautiful, and now I must say a word 
as to your personal appearance. You are 
tall and slight, with small, straight 
features, and have a dark-haired, high- 


Soe 


remarkable record. He has been master 
of the Brocklesby Hounds for twenty-eight 
years, and this is, with the exception of 
the Belvoir, the oldest pack of hounds in 
the kingdom. Then he is also vice- 
admiral for the county of Lincolnshire, 
takes keen interest in the care of his 
estates, and has been for many years a 
prominent Freemason; and he owns a 
splendid collection of books, pictures, and 
statuary. 

As it happens there exists a bond of 
deep sympathy between Lord Yarborough 
and the Grimsby fishermen. This bond 
isfounded upon mutual services. Your 
husband once brought about a settlement of 
the dispute between the fisherfolk and the 
smackowners, and it was the firemen cf 
Grimsby, most of whom are fishermen, 
who made a record run from their town to 
Brocklesby when there was an alarm of 
fire in the mansion. They covered eleven 
miles in seventy minutes and saved un- 
damaged almost all the treasures and 
heirlooms.—Believe me to remain your 
obedient servant, CANDIDA. 

a tt 
NEXT WEEK, 
THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
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Tile LAST STRAW. By H. Radcliffe Wilson. 


“Good ’Eavens, Bill! d’y’ear that? It’s the dinner bell!” 
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HE TA PEER 


csTOMMY DODD ” 


The above snapshot depicts an enthusiastic reader of ‘‘ The Tatler” 
whale. 


Worthy of Praise. 


HE’ wise reader who because he is 
wise ignores politics may not be 


aware “how seldom it is that a 
really new and original sugges- 


tion is made in the political world. The 
great, wise, and eminent gentlemen who 
move in that sphere have all said what 
they have said, unsaid it, and said it over 
again until everyone knows all about it. 
Thus the man who says something that 
has not been heard before and makes 
a suggestion that has not been thought 
of before should receive our gratitude. 
And this was done the other day by 


Mr. Balfour. 


Polite Attentions. 


e said in the House of Commons in 
reply toa hint by Mr. Asquith, “If 
I were to attend the right hon. gentleman’s 
meetings and if he were to attend mine 
those entertainments would be even more 
popular than they are.” Here we have 
an “if” more fruitful in suggestion than 
any of those thought of by the ingenious 
authors of the little book bearing that 
word as its title. Imagine, say, Mr. 
Asquith “up” at some meeting pounding 
away with force and eloquence while 
Mr. Balfour was calling out, “ What about 
votes for women?” Or picture Mr. Bal- 
four explaining his attitude in regard to 
the general situation with absolute candour 
—telling the public really and truly all 
about it —what time the grim-visaged 
Prime Minister cried “‘ Yah!” putting his 
thumb unto his nose and spreading his 
fingers out. 


Another ‘‘If.” 
his delightful peep at’ the chances of a 
departure from the beaten track has 
made me think of some other “ifs.” The 
reader has probably been tapped on the 
chest during the last few days by earnest 
and trying ‘people who have views on the 
House ol Lords. I have suffered these 
attentions from some who have told me 
that the House of Lords is the pride of 
every true Briton and the envy of sur- 
rounding nations (loud cheers). Others 
have hissed in my ear that the hand- 
writing is on the wall (groans). Weil, 
the trouble seems to illustrate the old 
saying that it takes two to make a 
quarrel ; ; and my “if’’ is this, What would 
happen if we had three Houses instead of 

two? 


AND THE WHALE 


“THE TATLER” 
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TO THE RESCUE. 


perusing his favourite journal and posing for his photograph by the side of a stranded 


The broad smile of the finny monster is worthy of notice 


The Sacred Principle of Tommy Dodd. 
o long as there are only two, and when 
those two fall out, the country is 
afflicted by ) 
“pull devil, pull baker.” Politicians who 
read their papers at breakfast-time say 
things which cause the good materfamilias 
to exclaim, ‘‘ John, John, remember . the 
children are in the room.” ‘That is because 
these excited politicians maintain that one 
House is as good as the other. But if 
you had three Houses you could arrange 
matters on the principle of.“ odd chamber 
out” or ‘“‘ the best two out of ,three’’—a 
method in accordance with that-love of 
sport which has done so much to make 
the British Empire all that it is (renewed 
applause). 


Some More Proposals. 
ssuming the reader to be as sensible as 
I am—a large assumption, but not 
an inconceivable notion—-he will join my 
little party in favour of three Houses; and 
this brings us to the puzzling problem as 
to the constitution of ‘the third assembly. 
What about the ladies? In regard to 
that suggestion I do what is frequently 
done with the ladies at public meetings in 
these days—I merely throw it out. Those 
who fear the supremacy of woman need 
not be afraid of my plan, for even if it be 
accepted men will have two Houses against 
the one given over to the ladies, and it 
would only be when the men fell out that 
the ladies would be called on to give the 
casting vote or the final decision. 


a 


i 


Helping the Cause of Peace. 


his would make men indisposed to 
quarrel and would be a_ great 
assistance to the cause of parliamentary 
peace. Moreover, there would be some- 
thing very appropriate in letting the ladies 
have the last word in a dispute—a_privi- 
lege, nay a right, which they have enjoyed 
in domestic circles ever since the days of 
Eve. .I can foresee one difficulty, for pro- 
bably the ladies when called upon to 
decide which of the two squabbling Houses 
was wrong would declare that they were 
both wrong, and would come to an abso- 
lutely original conclusion of their own. 
If the men did not like this it would teach 
them not to quarrel again, and tlius once 
more the sacred cause of peace would be 
served, 
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the unedifying spectacle of 


A Third “If.” 
~upposing prejudice to be too strong to 
allow this excellent suggestion to be 
put into force I have another equally 
excellent proposal to submit. Why not 
form a third chamber of the defeated can- 
didates? Is not one man as good (or as 
bad) as another? We all know that this 
is even so, and I venture to add that there 
are at least two sides to every question. 
It is unfair that a House should consist of 
successful men only seeing that there are 
so many unsuccessful men in the country 
who are left unrepresented. Success often 
makes men_ self-righteous and _ self- 
opiniated. It is notorious that every 
member of the House of Commons is 
given to thinking too well of himself. 


An Improving Influence. 
M 2reover, we all know that at election- 
times men will stick at nothing to 
win because they know that the only way 
of getting in is by winning. But if they 
knew that win or lose they v would be in 
their efforts would be more restrained. | 
do not wish to appear too visionary or 
utopian in my views, but I really believe 
that if my plan were "adopted candidates 
might eventually and at some distant date 
begin to tell the truth—or something like 
it. I fancy I hear the reader’s scornful 
laugh at such a suggestion, and I admit 
that if anything of the sort were done 
suddenly to-day the public would receive a 
decided shock. But when once the ferocity 
of competition was removed the necessity 
of telling whoppers would disappear. 


A Chamber of Strong Men. 


| must admit that some of those who 
welcome the notion of a third chamber 
take exception to my plan of filling it with 
lady legislators and are equally opposed 
to the scheme of putting it at the dis- 
posal of defeated gentlemen, though every- 
one knows that a defeated candidate is often 
a singularly noble character. [The writer 
has lost a seat handsomely—Ep, Tarver. ] 
Some of my friends say that in these days 
of physical deterioration we ought to have 
a chamber of strong men— Sandows, 
Hackenschmidts, Gotches, and gentlemen 
of that type. The House would be called 
the Chamber of the Fittest, and when 
the other two fell out these selected 
strong men would soon settle the little 
difficulty. L. HuGues. 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY EVA 


No. l—-ON THE BRINK OF THE STREAM. By Oliver Wentworth. 


BEDROOM in someone else’s house 
never has that complete air of 
intimacy no matter how many 
toilet luxuries and photograph 

frames your maid brings. Lady Muriel 
Wiston’s rooms in the Duchess of Upshire’s 
midland palace looked cosy enough when 
she walked in to find a delicious figure all 
fair hair, complexion, and kimono curled 
up before the fire with her little bare toes 
stretched out to catch the heat. One could 
imagine Lady Eva Mere purring to herself 
like a kitten enjoving the blaze. 


“Oh, Muriel, how late you are; fancy — 


sitting up at that stupid old bridge till 
two.” 

“Hello, mite, what are you doing 
here?” 

“Mite, indeed. Jam inches taller than 
you and inches and inches taller than 
mother.” 

‘Aspiring youth soars into hop-poles.”’ 

“ Pig, to make fun of me. Anyway, if 
I am long and lanky like a stage Ariel it’s 
better than being two vards in circum- 
ference like Lady Schleswig.” 

“To walk round her is like taking a 
journey in a circular railway; but that 
does not explain why you are in my room 
at this hour.” 

“YT sent your French maid to be:l— 
mother would say she hopes she went pro- 
perly, forto mother any girl who is French 
is suspiciously near being immoral, also her 
manners are too pleasant to be respect- 
able; that’s mother all over. I told 
Fanchette I'd fix you up in your nighty. 
Of course I will, but surely you don’t want 
to turn in yet. It’s ever so much nicer 
talking by the fire.” 

“You've just been telling me it was so 
late.” i 

“For bridge, yes. No one should begin 
to play bridge ‘until they can’t feel they 
are alive. To waste time shuffling cards 
when you can shuffle life into such ripping 
suits—I cannot imagine where the fun 
comes in.” 

“Nor I, Evie, when I’ve lost half a 
pony to-night. Considering I did badly 
at Sandown and have no end of bills I'm 
a trifle risky.” 

“Well, so long as you are not pebbly 
beached it will all pan out right; and Ill 
always lend you fivers so long as I have 
them ; I will, solemn.” 

“Fivers won't go far in our farmyard, 
chick dear. Ta all the same.” 

Lady Muriel had taken off her gorgeous 
diamond pendant and the great rope of 
pearls she had been fingering as she 
talked. Now with help from Eva she 
emerged from her Directoire, a sheath of 
shimmering satin of champagne rosée 
shade with Indian embroidery of iridescent 
beetles’ wings. For a moment she warmed 
herself in a delicious déshabille of what 
Eva called ‘“stayers, knickers, and 
stockers,” and then subsided into a filmy 
peignoir and an easy cliair. 

She was amazingly good looking, 
“all lineage, features, and frost” as a 
parvenu described her after she had 
ignored him. Whatever her past you felt 
her present must be an environment of 
invitation and that her future lay in her 

‘own hands safeguarded by her square 
chin. She was complacently married, in 
the semi-detached come-and-go style now 
so fashionable, to a baronet who fly-fished, 
shot, hunted, and wrote introspective 
novels full of psychology. His wife could 
see nothing in him, and you never opened 
a society paper without seeing her name. 


To Eva she was the incarnation of 
social success, which was true. She dis- 
played the ennui which comes from inces- 
sant gratification, and her life was so 
full that she was fully conscious of its 
emptiness. 

‘Eva, come and sprawl on the floor 
and let me stroke your loyely hair, child.” 

“Child! I’m a grown woman. Why, 
you positively gasped.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
reading that French novel of mine?” 

“Yes; ‘Tout Nu” is a little—shall we 
say clairvoyant?—but it’s not half so 
amusing as the writer’s ‘Sans A Tout.’ ” 

“That was certainly a case of no- 
trumps on a risky declaration. But, Evie, 
it’s no end of a book. I would not let my 
maid read it.” 

“Yes, it’s a mistake to educate the 

lower classes. Don’t fuss about me. 
Every girl gets hold of hall-a-dozen of 
-these text books of contemporary indis- 
cretion to prevent her from saying those 
absurdly innocent things whicli make older 
people guffaw.” 

“It’s all very well putting it off on 
that. What on earth is the schoolroom 
coming to?” 

“Well, is it not the place to learn in ? 
Besides, only think, ’'m coming out.” 
“There’s nothing in that. I 
believe I was -ever ‘in’ after I 

twelve.’ 

“Yes, I should think you’d have been 
a shake-up for governesses and other 
devils incidental to schoolroom’s hateful 
time. But you see, Muriel, I’m utterly 
different—because I’ve been brought up.” 

“Was not I, silly?’ laughing. 

“Of course, you dear old thing. But 
you could educate your parents, whereas 
mine—you know what mother is.” 

“A bit inclined to starch, is she not?” 
assenting sympathetically. 

‘Starch!’ and Eva sprang to an erect 
sitting posture with her fair hair rippling 
over her blue kimono, which half opened, 
revealing her demure nightgown, whereas, 
in her own phrase, she wanted “clouds of 
frillies.”” ‘ i 

“Starch!” the girl repeated. ‘ Her 
Grace the Duchess of Upshire is by a poker 
out of a freezing “machine. Her blue 
blood was frost-bitten~by,the chill of her 
pedigree. She stands for the old noblesse, 
and so she sits on everything that has life 
and happiness—both of which she regards 
as improvidently impropér; Under her 
sixteen stone she has ctiished us all— 
father, brothers, sisters. Only I, the nipper, 
have beaten my wings against her icy 
composure, and even [{ have been half 
frozen into the Mrs. Grundyfied cold meat 
that she thinks is good form.” 

“You've muddled your similes as 
much as she muddles other people’s lives.” 

“ Mother knows her Burke as you know 
your own betting book, and she has a 
private addenda to the peerage giving 
everybody's moral character as_ she 
imagines it to be.” 

“What's mine, Evie?” 

“You're a bit wobbly. Of course, she 
knew your mother before you were born, 
which is always something in your favour, 
and you are asked regularly to Welbeck, 
which is the hall-mark of social respecta- 
bility. Otherwise you inspire doubts. 
Anyway, you've reached the stage when 
she prays for you, which is getting peri- 
lously near the abyss in which you are 
past praying for. That motor ride with 
the Spanish attaché i 


don’t 
was 
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“Heavens! Has she heard of that 2?” 

“Yes; your mother-in-law gave her 
version—probably a revised version of the 
truth.” 

“Vixen! Asif her beastly jointure was 
not enough hush money for her malice. 
There was really not an atom of harm, 
except that the brake got jammed two 
miles from anywhere.” 

“But you were driving yourself.” 

“Of course. A chauffeur is no chape- 
ron.” 

“Not if he is a dream to.look at as 
some of them are,” assented Eva, 

“Senior de Torres Deas is no good at 
machinery. Neither am I. So we just 
waited till someone came by to shift that 
brake.” 

“And you were not bored?” Eva 
asked with malicious intonation. 

“Not a bit,” very coolly. 

“Don’t let mother hear you say that.” 

“Not much. I say, Evie, is she going 
to worry you?” 

“What? Coming out? I expect so. 
1 am awfully afraid that all the nice 
detrimentals—nearly all nice men are 
detrimentals from a mother’s point of view, 
are they not?” 

“Mostly. When a man’s uncommonly 
well dressed you know that he is probably 
paying his tailor by recommending him.” 

“Texactly. Well, I expect mother will 
be death on those. But the real bother 
will be about the houses where | want to 
go. I've seen enough catteries not to 
enter one if I know it, and I can smell 
overdone dulness as easily as to-night’s 
dinner coming up the stairs of a lodging- 
house.” 

“Your mother will want a certificate 
from the vicar of the parish about every 
woman who offers to put you up or take 
you about.” 

* And if they are the sort I mean to be 
liked by they won’t even know the name 
of their vicar. I say, Muriel, do you ever 
meet parsons ?” 

“Yes, at bazaars and sometimes in 
connection with politics.” 

“But not as you meet them here ?”’ 

“Heavens, no! Bishops are forbidden 
fruit, possibly because their legs are apt 
to make one think less of those of one’s 
footmen. As for deans and other clerical 
small fry, I suppose they evangelise the 
middle classes and illumine the suburbs.” 

“Our house is a sort of informal Church 
Congress. Father takes the chair at meet- 
ings of societies for reforming anything 
but himself. Father can’t be improved, you 
knovwy, in his own opinion. He thinks the 
Almighty created him and left the rest of 
the world to be botched by Gabriel and 
the other members of the board of arch- 
angels. So he patronises gatherings which 
like to hear a duke talk; he sympathises 
there, and he gets the pick of the Church 
to stay here and tell him good stories when 
he comes in from shooting.” 

“Take care, Eya, you'll end by marry- 
ing a curate.” 

“Vd rather marry a pill box than a 
devil-dodger.”’ 

“ Well, one could send you to the next 
world and the other could give you a 
passport to it.” 

“Seriously, Muriel, is marriage really the 
end ?—because you see I absolutely must 
marry in my first season for fear of being 
an old maid, and yet I do not want to 
close my innings before I’ve hada good 
time.”’ 

“You'll never get it until you are 

(Continued on p. ii) 
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“The Lost Sheep”? 


Friend, have you read about 


Mr. Jones (with good endeavour) : 


Any ree-ward orfered ? 


Bill Smiff: No, guv’ner. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES—A 


Contrasts. 

ERHAPS no greater contrast could 
possibly be found than that of the 
characters of the two “‘first gentle- 
men” of this reali, and yet the 

ery extremity of that contrast makes each 
the most perlect complement of the other. 
King Edward is an able diplomatist, well 
versed in every shade of that subtle art. 
The Prince of Wales manifestly is not, vet 
by his blunt and fastidious straightforward- 
ness he has occasionally accomplished 
what years of diplomacy might have 
striven and angled forin vain The King 
isa man of the world and of society par 
excellence, a bon camarade, a personification 
of entente cordiale. The Prince is shy, 
reserved, diflicult to know, yet he makes 
for himself many staunch and devoted 


friends. 


His Worst Characteristics. 
dmittedly he has not the social gilts of 
his father, the fluency in languages, 
the marvellous memory for faces; but he 
has the same happy knack of saying the 
right thing in the right place, and invari- 
ably creates a good impression upon those 
who have eyes ‘to see beneath the surface. 
His worst characteristics, from the point 
of view of the crowd, are his strong pre- 
dilection for. mufti and closed carriages 
and absence of “‘ fuss.” 


a 


His Pleasures and Pastimes. 


While the King frankly loves ceremonial 

and enjoys outdoor pursuits his son 
infinitely prefers simplicity and privacy, 
and though he is an excellent shot his 
real pleasures are made up of playing 
billiards, at which he is an adept, and 
reading. Al! contemporary books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers find their way into 
lis study at Marlborough House and are 
carefully perused by the Prince, who takes 
the keenest interest in all that goes on. 
Especially does he interest himself in all 
that concerns every part of our Empire 
beyond the seas, almost every colony of 
which he has visited. He has often been 
heard to say that if he were a private 
gentleman with only his own inclinations 
to consult he would choose nothing better 
than to follow his own “trade” of sea- 
faring and then retire to the freedom of a 
life in one of the British colonies. 


A Sailor Prince. 
s befits a true son of Britain he has 
been bred a sailor and loves his 
“trade” as he is fond ofcalling it There 
is nothing about a man-o’-war that he 
does not know, and the truth is that he 
feels much more at home on the quarter- 
deck of a Dreadnought than in a drawing- 
room. He has gone through the mill, 
from midshipman to admiral, and con- 
siders it the chief feather in his cap that 
he belongs to the B ritish Navy. 
die Prince and his Bove 
he Prince is anxious that all his sons 
should follow in his footsteps and enter 
the navy. Since their babyhood their fa- 
vourite game has been to play at being 
sailors. The sight of Prince Edward, aged 
“five, nearly submerged beneath. his father's 
cocked hat, standing on an imaginary deck 
issuing peremptory orders to a crew con- 
sisting of his royal father and one small 
brother, who spring to do his bidding, is 
not one to be easily forgotten. The Prince 
isa model father and is never so happy 
as when he is joining in his children’s 
games and sports. 


A Childish Escapade. 

‘There is an amusing anecdote of his 
nursery days which Queen Victoria 

used to tell. Once when he and_ his 


brother and sisters were staying with their 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A SHOT 


The Prince is regarded as one of the best shots, 
and the above picture is a characteristic one of 
his Royal Highness 


grandmother, Prince George, who was a 
very small boy at the time, elected, as very 
small boyssometimes do, to be very naughty 
and troublesome during luncheon and was 
sent under the table by the Queen as a 
punishment. At the end of the meal 
his grandmother—secretly wondering at 
the quietness with which he behaved in 


THE PRINCE AS A FAMILY MAN 


In front of the Prince stand Princess Mary and 
her brother. The above snapshot was taken on 
the occasion of a recent visit to the Zoo 


his ignominious retreat—gave him _per- 
mission to come out. He did so smilingly 
and with great alacrity but minus all his 
clothes, of which he had been happily 
divesting himself during his sojourn be- 
neath the festive board. 
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His Love of his Country. 
t is an open secret that for the Prince 
of Wales the tolerably wide bounds 
of the British Empire enclose all that 
interests him and makes for his enjoyment, 
and that he regards with some impatience 
the fashion of incessant flittings to the 
Continent in search of pleasure ‘which so 
many of his fellow countrymen follow at 
present He holds that the slackening of 
our national girths and the growing. dis- 
regard for such institutions as English 
home life and the English country pursuits 
which are our heritage are'due to a too 
liberal] imitation of certain continental 
fashions which somehow do not suit 
British life. Rightly er wrongly he is 
much less cosmopolitan and much more 
insular than his august father, and it is 
to our future King that we must look to 
readjust those fashions which have a 
detrimental influence on our social life 
and tend to neutralise our national in- 
dividuality 


Filial Devotion. 
Seldom has any heir-apparent to the 
British throne filled his difficult and 
delicate position with more tact and 
wisdom. His devotion to his father is no 
ordinary one. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the implicit fulfilment of the 
lightest wish imposed upon him by the 
King is regarded by him as his chief 
human duty. However different their 
characteristics, however varied their in- 
terests, pleasures, and pursuits, the most 
perfect bond of sympathy exists between 
the Sovereign and his son, a sympathy 
which enables them both in their different 
ways, but with one mind and purpose, to 
labour for the stability of their crown and 

the welfare of their people. 
o3 So co) 

Short Sermons. 
he following anecdote illustrates the 
Prince of Wales’s sense of humour as 
well as his preference for short sermons 
when at church. A Scots parson went to 
Balmoral by special command to preach 
before the late Queen. Naturally he was 
overcome with nervousness. He was 
waiting for luncheon after service when, 
creatly, eo his surprise, he was informed 
the (then) Duke of York wished to see 
him. Shaking hands with him warmly 
his Royal Highness thanked him heartily 
for his sermon, especially for the brevity of 
it, adding, “My dear sir, you can’t think 
what a relief it was. I have known 
sermons so long here that the very collie 
dogs have gone up the pulpit stairs and 
yawned in the preacher’s face.” 
a too & 


A Handy Man. 
It is perhaps not generally known that 
the Prince is an expert carpenter, and 
if necessity arose could handle a plane or 
use a chisel with many a man who earns 
his livelihood in this way. An interesting 
story is told of him in this respect. Some 
years ago the late Duke of Clarence locked 
his younger brother out of a room into 
which he particularly wished to enter. 
The Prince of Wales, then Prince George, 
simply hinted that if his brother did 
not open the door he would put his 
foot through a panel of it. No heed was 
paid to this threat, and after a lapse of a 
minute or two Prince George proceeded to 
carry it into execution. After this was 
done conscience smote him, and so he 
obtained the necessary wood and set to 
work at once, planed another panel, put it 
in the door, and no one was any the wiser. 
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THE SMALLEST WAIST THE WORLD. 


beet 
Among the best-known Parisiennes is Mdlle. Polaire, whose waist is supposed to be the smallest in the world and whose love for cosmetics is such that 
even her gums and tongue are coloured, while her face is made to look as white as possible, which together with her dark hair and eyes makes a 
combination as curious as—in her case—it is tascinating. As an actress in certain réles she is unique, while she is considered to be one of the most 
popular and attractive women in Paris 
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MBINATION OF FAME AND 


THE PARISIAN STAGE IS THE MIRROR OF FASHION 


It is said that French women " dress ay themselves, English women “clothe ” themselves, and German women “ cover” themselves, and here we have three well 
young French actresses. Some little time ago while playing very successfully at the principal Parisian theatres a well-known critic spoke of her as “the fu 
one of the greatest successes of her life in the new play at the Porte Saint Martin ent 
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FASHION—NOT 


N—ABOVE ARE THREE BEAUTIFUL REFLECTIONS meee 


ell-known Parisiennes asserting the truth of part of the epigram at least. On the left is Mdlle. Maud Amy, one of the most promising of the nsing 
future Réjane.” In the centre is Madame Jane Hading, equa'ly as well known and popular in London as she is in Paris, who has recently made 


entitled “La Femme X.” On the right is Madame Purval of the Palais Royal 
mS) 
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MORE FAME AND FRILLS. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MDLLE. MARIE DERVAL 


Who is now appearing at the Theatre Michel, St. Petersburg. Mdlle. Derval is wearing a very lovely gown of filmy white ninon with encrustations of silver 
and crystal embroidery, her jewellery expressing Dame Fashion's latest commands 


Bert, Paris 


TWO FAVOURITES OF THE PALAIS ROYAL, PARIS 


Two simple and very beautiful gowns worn by Mdlle. Dickson (a charming portrait of whom appears on the left) and Mdlle. Marty (on right), both of 
whom are now appearing at the Palais Royal with great success 
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SWEPT UP BY THE SEA 


Cams to the Left of Them, Cams to the Right of Them, Volleyed 
and Thumndered. 


The 


CAUSE -—The “Valdivia” just after the vessel had struck a rock and showing her slowly sinking 


AND EFFECT—The scene on the coast adjacent to the wreck the next morning. Thousands of paraffin tins were washed out of the vessel's hola 
and lined the coast for some miles 


THE TATLER 


T was on the eve of the last day of the 
year that 1 was having supper by 
myself in one of our noted restaurants 
when my interest centred upon a 

table at which sat an old gentleman and 
a maiden. The man was very old; one 
could tell that from the white hair and 
beard, the lines of care and the wrinkles, 
and the tired eyes, though even these were 
capable of lighting up with an animation 
which laid some claim to youth or be- 
tokened some momentary release from care 
and trouble. The girl was young and 
very beautiful. 

Being quite close I heard the little girl 
thank her companion for giving her supper 
quite modestly and prettily. 

“ How kind it is of you to have invited 
me here when we ought to be such 
enemies,” she said, “for am I not de- 
throning you and banishing you from 
your kingdon of joy and life?” 

“Enemies, my dear,’ said the Old Year 
—for he it was—in amazement. ‘ Why 
enemies? Am I not intensely grateful to 
you for relieving me of duties which are 
now so irksome to me. I yearn for retire- 
ment and to clutch the staff of an honour- 
able discharge. Also is my supreme desire 
vouchisafed to me that the closing moments 
of my reign should be gladdened by the 
vision of joy and happiness in the beauti- 
ful little maiden opposite me, one whom | 
would so loyally help and advise if the 
experience of hoary old age can awaken 
any sympathy in one who is on the thres- 
hold of life—in infancy.” 

“Oh, but I am not an infant, and 
you can help me so much if you will. 
Please let us waste no time. Why, just 
to begin with, when they propose my 
health at twelve o'clock, what shall I say ? 
I don’t know how to make a speech.” 

“Say what your heart prompts you to 
say, little woman.” 

“Yes, but my heart is so fearful and 
timid ; it will do nothing but throb.” 

“Then get Mr. Bernard Shaw to make 
a speech for you.” 

“No thank you; I am still more 
frightened at what he might make me 
say. But will you, my dear friend, give 
me some advice and precepts which will 
help me throughout my reign?” 

“With pleasure,” said the Old Year to 
the New, ‘but first fill up your glass.” 

’ “No thank you, lam rather afraid as 

1 must be so careful just before this great 

ceremony, you know.” : 

“True,” said the old man, “but you 
will concede that this consideration does 
not bind me. This, in fact, will be my 
last cheering cup,” and | detected a faint 
sigh. ‘Now then, to start off with, we 
needn’t waste any time discussing the 
weather.” 

“Oh, but certainly we must discuss it,” 
said little New Year. “It is a subject of 
great importance to me.”’ 

“How so?” said the old man. “In 
my opinion it is a subject of the most 
trifling significance. As regards my be- 
haviour, I don’t think people can blame 
me much. ‘True, I seem to remember that 
I spoiled a few dresses on the Ascot Cup 
day, wetted some Suffragists at Newcastle, 
and ruined some garden parties and foot- 
ball matches. On the other hand, for days 
and days together I have shone with the 
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By Hi. J. Clay. 


most dazzling splendour. Experience, how- 
ever, will tell you that no weather you 
can invent will find approval even with 
the greater number. Given those who 
want fine weather and those who want 
wet, the remainder—the great majority— 
are prepared to grumble equally at both. 
Be variable perhaps and not constant, for 
familiarity breeds contempt, and beyond 
this don’t bother your little head about 
the matter when there are so many other 
things of greater weight. For instance, 
there is war; avoid war. It seems to me 
to be thoroughly unsound financially, 
though thousands of my ancestors thought 
otherwise. Besides that, 1 am a perlectly 
peaceful fellow.” 


Charles > Russell 


MISS WINIFRED HARE 


Who is appearing as the principal boy at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. Miss Winifred Hare 
recently offered £100 for a really original song 
with music. Many hundred compositions were sent 
in from all parts of England. Her decision has 
now been made, and it is probable that she 
will sing the winning song during the run of the 
pantomime i 


“JT hate fighting too,” said little New 
Year. 

“T pray fervently you will always 
continue to do so,” said the old man 
solemnly. 

“ And now I must let you in for a little 
secret which does not reflect much credit 
on myself. It is due to my failure with 
the Suffragists that a little maiden is 
going to control the destinies of mankind 
this year. I did make rather a muddle of 
that business, didn’t I?”’ 

“Yes, Iam afraid you did.” 

“Well, that is the reason why you 
have been appointed this year, on the 
principle ‘When Greek meets Greek,’ you 
know. It is to be a lady year, in fact.” 

“T think I can tackle the Suffragist,”’ 
said little New Year, drawing herself up 
to her full height, which brought her 
shoulders well above the table; but she 
would not bring herself to tell the old 
man her remedy as it was a distinctly 
feminine one, she said, that he would not 
understand. 

“True, true,” said Old Year. “I can’t 
understand your sex—never could and 
never will, embracing policemen and rail- 
ings—very shocking and very familiar! 
Yes; I made a fearful muddle, and I can 
offer you no advice except an absolute 
reversal of my policy. Nowy, as time is 
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getting on, what is your idea about 
flying? People are no longer satisfied 
with locomotion by land or sea. They 
wish to conquer the air.” 

“| think flying,” said little New Year, 
filled with a natural enthusiasm, ‘‘ would 
be as easy to learn as skating or bicycling.” 

“Well, I did not find it so; but then, 
you see, 1am so much older than you. I 
was a great coward at learning and didn’t 
like the idea either of tumbling out of a 
balloon or of being in an airship when it 
exploded. Both very dangerous things, 
my dear; but you are young and can learn 
easily, and can remedy deficiencies and 
suggest improvements and perfect. My last 
caution relates to speculation. Alas! to 
look at me, you would think indeed that 
I was more than one year older than you.” 

“Tam afraid I would.” 

“Yes; there is nothing that ages a man 
so much as pecuniary difficulties. I hada 
fearful job to pull through in America, and 
the struggle has left its unmistakable 
traces upon me. My credit has been 
attacked and my honour questioned. 
What a nightmare! What a nightmare ! 
Well, it is not the time to give way. Why, 
it is a quarter to twelve, so I suppose | 
must puil myself together for one last 
effort ; and besides I still have some know- 
ledge to impart to you which may be 
useful.” 

“Do tell me, please,” said the little 
New Year. 

“Be careful, my dear, to recognise your 
staunch friends. What has saddened me 
most during my little term of authority has 
been the ingratitude I have met with. So 
many who acclaimed me as their cham- 
pion at my entrance have turned from me 
at my departing. So many have forgotten 
the services I have rendered them—success- 
ful speculation, social triumphs, achieve- 
ments on the stage, gains at bridge and on 
the turf, family additions or salary multi- 
plications, even honeymoons; and_ there 
are some who would ascribe their misfor- 
tunes to me instead of to themselves, and 
gnash their teeth at me—aye, those who 
cheered me live to curse me.”’ 

“They will do that!” said the little 
maid. “Only Jet them dare! I[ will 
teach them,”’ and she stamped her pretty 
little foot. ms 

The old man smiled gratefully. 
“Thank you, thank you, my pretty little 
maid. I raise my glass to you for the last 
time. Health and prosperity; and may 
Heaven help you and guide you.” 

Then he kissed her; yes, before all 
those people. It did seem indeed an 
impyopriety in such a public place, but no 
one seemed to notice it save me, and for 
that humble individual my hero and 
heroine did not seem to care one straw. 

The last stroke of twelve. The joy- 
ful pzean is raised from a million throats. 
Long life and prosperity! Little New 
Year moves majestically around and 
receives the homage gracefully like the 
little goddess she is. Yet witlial she seemed 
tome to have the look of one who discerns, 
of one who instinctively detects the mere 
time-server and the flatterer, and I catch a 
glance from her which makes me wish that I 
had paid my just tribute to the Old Year 
hefore initiating myself into the graces of 
the New. 
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REDFERN 


a. it LEMCO offers you this 
Winter Sale amazing flask—FREE! 


This Lemco-Thermos Flask keeps 
Lemco hot for 24 hours in any 
temperature, without heat or cost. 
It needs no chemicals, no methy- 


ply ie 


PARIS M ODELS lated spirit, no attention whatsoever. 


Indispensable in kitchen, sick-room, nursery, 


g and when, travelling. Usual price one guinea, 
and F RS but (by arrangement with Thermos, Ltd.) 


offered to users of Lemco absolutely FREE. 


commencing MONDAY ext. January 4th, LEM CO 


is pure, fresh beef in highly concentrated form. No 

for one week only. ‘ colouring matter added to make it look strong, no water 

added to make it appear cheap. More beef per ounce 

in Lemco than in any other meat essence. You can use 

it in hundreds of appetising s. Lemco-and-milk 

= ———— = strengthens and sustains. V able Lemco Recipe 
Book FREE. 


How to obtain the Flask. 
Send, before December 31, 1909, Weight Coupens representing 


7lb. of Lemco and we will forward a Lemco Thermos Flask abso- 
lutely FREE.- Or to obtain a Flask sooner you r 

— ~~ = ii 5 send slb. Weight Coupons and deposit of 7s. 
FSR- or glb. Weight Coupons and deposit of ros. 
Deposit returned on receipt of balance of Coupons. Weight 
Coupons are under Capsule of each jar. 


° : ; Insist on T.emco, which is the original and only genuine Liebig 
26 Conduit t. DAE be Cw ond t. Company’s Extract of Beef—don't ask for Liebig's Extract. 
\) 


Lemco Bonus Office, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


‘Who, When, and Where? I don’t quite recollect—”’ 


us 

WREN’S 
WATERPROOF 

BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


AND 
SADDLE AND HARNESS PASTE 
(Black and Brown). 

Ist Award Leather Trades Exhibition, 1892. 


@ Just a SMEAR and a RUB produce 
an instant shine. 

@ WREN'’S saves labour, and preserves 
and renovates the leather. 

@ Remember a tin of 
WREN'S lasts 
longer and goes 
farther than atin of 
any other. 

@ Ask for it to-day, 
Of all Grocers, Boot- 
makers, Stores, 
Saddlers, &c. 

Price 2d., 3d., & 6d, per tin. 
Wm. WREN & Co.,, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

London Offices ;: 

207, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, W.C. 


DO YOU COUGH ? 


 KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


Tins 138° 


you WON'T COUGH. 


THE 


POCKET REMEMBRANCER 


Over 26,000 References in 790 pages. 
Edited by G. F. BARWICK, Esg., of the British Museum. 


Being: Voi. No. 6 of the E. F. G. 
Series. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, 2s. 6d. = per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 14s. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUGCa, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Size, 4 ins. by 22 ins. Prices: Art Cloth, 1/@; Leather, 2/= 


RETAIL oF ALI. BOOKSELLERS. 


AN UTA | iil i 


i 
I WHA 
Hh) 

4H 


STI LL MORE PROOF! 
Miss Laila O'Halloran, P.O., Berguli, via Johannesburg. 


From every quarter of the world comes continual 
proof of the value of Mellin's Food in rearing 
frail infants to robust and bonny maturity. 
Mellin’s is the ideal substitute for mother’s milk— 
nutritious, digestible, absolutely starch-free. 


Mellins F000 


Safe and beneficial from the hour of birth. Mixed 
with fresh cow’s milk, Mellin’s possesses unrivalled 
properties for building up the body. 


EFFERVESCING 


BATHS 


Produce the identical beneficial results at home as 
obtained at the natural effervescing springs of 
MARIENBAD, NAUHEIM,HOMBURG,; 
and other famous Spas. 


TAKE GARE OF YOUR THROAT. 


Madame Luisa Tetrazzini says 
that “She finds Evans’ Pastilles 
excellent and eff 


Recommended by leading Physicians for 


RHEUMATISM, 


A Large sample bottle of Mellin’s Food with 
deeply interesting book for mothers,— 
GOUT, SCIATICA, FREE on request. 
HEART DISEASE and General 
NERVOUS, FUNCTIONAL, and 

PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 


Hundreds of Testimonials. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., 
Peekham,London,S.E. 


“ Exhilarating as a Bath of Champagne.” 


Ofall Chemists, 2/6 as Write for Booklet to 
THE HYGIENIC COMPANY, LTD, 
36, Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S.E. 


ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


” PASTILLES 
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THE ESCAPADES OF LADY EV A-—-continued. 


Men only want girls to flirt and to 
dance with. No man will talk seriously to a 
woman who is not married. A girl has no 
ballast in life till she has a husband.’ 

* Then——” 

“Marry a nice one—in our own world, of 
course—and once you have cut your honeymoon 
as short as decency still 
exacts you can begin life 
in earnest.” 


married. 


The girl’s big eyes 
loomed lustrous as_ she 
asked, “But if he—my 
husband—and I care for 
each other?” 

Muriel’s tone grew 
gravely tender as_ she 


teplied, “Ah, if you can 
manage to be so out of 
the fashion as really to be 
fond of one another you'll 
have found heaven on 
earth; but you won't be a 
social success, for nothing 
makes a woman’s reputa- 
tion so fatally safe as to 
have an adoring husband 
perpetually treading on her 
skirts.” 
“Then 
advise?” 
“Well y6u may draw 


what do you 


a lucky number in 
the lottery of marriage. 
That settles you. Any- 


how, draw a tolerable one, 
for you must see more of 
the man you marry than of 
anyone ; as a piece of furni- 
ture he had better be of the 
best epoch. The rest de- 
pends on what sort of a 
stroke you swim.” 


Christmas pudding. 


Boxing Day. 


* And now I am on the brink—about to 
dive. Is it not wildly exciting ?” 
“Yes; but you don’t come up to the 


surface until you are married, and all the time 
you are submerged you are being classified by 
the other fish.” 

“Oh, Muriel, what mixed metaphors.” 


THE CABBIES’ CHRISTMAS—A GOOD FARE 


Our photograph shows the interior of the cab shelter at Waterloo Station, where the chef is seen preparing 
Although most cabmen enjoyed their Christmas dinners at home on Christmas Day 
they are expected to eat another Christmas dinner out of pure good fellowship at the cab shelter on 
It is interesting to note that the Christmas pudding and the dinners are actually prepared 


in the cab shelter itself 


“At three in the morning, what can you 
expect? Paris is the only place that it’s worth 
being awake in at such an hour. Be olf to bed, 
child.” 

“And dream of all the husbands I am to 
have.” 

“Remember, there’s a decent interval for 
mourning or for the Kine’s 
Proctor between each, so 
don’t dream of more than 
half-a-dozen.” 

“Two will do to go on 
with; just to shock mother 
—in my dreams I mean, of 
course.” 

“*One for Sunday and 
the other for week-days,’ 
as Beatrice said in Much 
Ado.” 

“No; one for decorum 


That is what I hope. to 
dream of in my comedy 
of The Utterly Impossible 
Delight.” 

And alter a hug Eva 
whisked off with sparkling 


eyes and hair tumbling 
about. the kimono that 
cloaked her slight, lithe 
figure. 


“So much for the over- 
ture. What sort of a 
comedy will she provide 2?” 
mused Muriel as she slipped 
into bed and stretched her- 
self with all the modern 
wile’s complacency at 
occupying it alone. 


“The Escapades of Lady 
Eva” will be continued in 
Tue Tatver fortnightly. 


leave a perfectly clear surface. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle, 5/6. 
Each Razor in a Case. 


Wholesale: 


Lather well with a good shaving soap, then with your 

“KROPP” Razor go gently over the skin, and you will 

Be sure you use a 

“KROPP,” as no other razor shaves so perfectly and 
keeps in first-class condition all the time. 


DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
Ivory Handle, 7/6. 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., London, W. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(Established 1888.) 


G. 
R. 


101, 


il 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Munic'nal, Land Bank, and other Bonds or 
Debentures issued by responsible Public Bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form of security in the World. 
Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 

Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ References in all transactions of importance. 


Sole Address since 1890: 
Reg. Tel. Address: ‘‘CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


The Perfect System of House Furnishing. 


The difficulty of obtaining really good Furniture on convenient terms 
is overcome by our system, which combines a wide selection of 
high class furniture at cash pri 
together with the three years’ system of payment by instalments. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING Co., Lid. 


Estd. 1883.] 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


[i r) THE PETROL THAT SUITS 
BUT WON’T 
Admitted by the leading Motorists to be the LIGHTEST, 
the PUREST, the 
ECONOMICAL SPIRIT on the BRITISH MARKET. 


Obtainable at all Garages, Stores, Ironmon- 
gers, &c.,all over England, Scotland & Ireland. 


Write for Particulars and Nearest Depot. 


PETROLES DES GROSNYI 
Leadenhall Street, EC. 


Us 


10 & 12, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


from the best West End houses, 


Write or call for prospectus. 


18, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S, W. 
[Capital £50,000. 


SOOT.” 


MOST POWERFUL, and MOST 


Contractors t> 


Miererar se H.M. War Office. 


Beware of Imitations and Falsifications. 


CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT 


Prepared by the Municipality of CARLSBAD 


Be is the NATURAL and ONLY GENUINE Salt. wa 
FOR DISEASES OF THE LIVER, 
DIABETES, CONSTIPATION, &c. 

Of all Chemists and Drug Stores. 


SEE THAT. THE WRAPPER ROUND EACH BOTTLE BEARS THE SIGNATURE OF THE 


SOLE ACENTS:-INGRAM & ROYLE, L'2 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL & BRISTOL. 


and the other for comfort. 


